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ANHEUSER- Nada 


The Greatest of Malt Tonics. 


A Food in Liquid Form. 


Invaluable to Nursing Mothers, Feeble Children, 

the Aged, Infirm and Convalescent. Equally 

Beneficial to the Well and Robust. For Sale by 
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all druggists. \, 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Michigan, there are hundreds of the most charm- 
ing Summer Resorts on the line of the of 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


awaiting the arrival of thousands of tourists 


from the South and East. 


Among the list of near-by places are Fox Lake, Dela- 
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van, Lauderdale, Waukesha, Oconomowoc; Palmyra, 
The Dells at Kilbourn, Elkhart and Madison, while a 
little further off are Minocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, 
White Bear, Minnetonka and Marquette on Lake 


Superior. 
For pamphlet of 


“SUMMER HOMES FOR 3900,” 


and for copy of our handsomely illustrated 
Summer book, entitled 


“IN THE LAKE COUNTRY,” 


apply to nearest ticket agent, or address with 
six cents in postage, 


GEORGE H. HEAFFORD, General Passenger Agent, 
Old Colony Building, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Tiffany Favrile Glass, 


Utopia and Grueby Pottery, 
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NOONAN & KOCIAN, 
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“ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.’’ 
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Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars. 
B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 
For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables or Sleeping Car Space—Call on any Ticket Agent or address 
G. B. WARFEL, 0. P. McCARTY, 
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ing copies of the MIRROR during their stay in that 
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BE A COWARD. 





-—if it can be said everto have passed during the 

last four years—there is interest in the considera- 
tion of the great question of the result of theelection. The 
result of a National election is determined not by the 
regular party men, but by the votes of the men who do not 
vote the straight ticket. The independent voter is the 
crux of the situation. With what party will this independ- 
ent vote align itself in the coming campaign? If one only 
knew, it would be easy to win money on the result. But 
no one does know. There is dissatisfaction in both the 


N OW that the season of hot political discussion recurs 


great parties. This dissatisfaction is rather greater than 
was ever before the case. It is utterly impossible to say 
whether there are more sullen Republicans than disgruntled 
Democrats. Furthermore, a strange condition exists as to 
the attitude of the dissatisfied. It is with this peculiar atti- 
tude of the dissatisfied, an attitude involving a rather 
astonishing phase of intellect and morals, that the editor of 
this paper is concerned in an essay, entitled, ‘““‘BEA 
COWARD.” The article is NUMBER NINE of The 
Mirror Pamphlets and the May edition will be ready for 
distribution to-morrow, Friday. The writer deals with the 
feature of the political situation which renders it so difficult 
for the ordinary person to form an opinion as to the prob- 
able outcome of the Nationalelection next November. The 
professional estimator, Mr. Grosvenor, has begun giving us 
figures as to the status of the Electoral College, after the 
vote has been taken. But now, as never before, there is a 
strong suspicion that the political calculators do not know 
what they are talking about. The article, “BE A 
COWARD" will tell the reader why it is so difficult to 
forecast the results of the coming contest. It is likely that 
there are many who will disagree with or disapprove of the 
article in question, but the conclusion which all must draw 
from this presentment of the situation is, that the parties 
are more equally strong and at the same time more equally 
weak than they were in 1896. The essay is strictly non- 
partisan in this point of view, and from this point of view it 
aims to inculcate a lesson as to politics that every lover 
of good government and intelligent citizenship wiil agree 
is more than ever needed in this country. The Mirror 
Pamphlets are sold at 5 cents per copy. 
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STRIKES AND SPRING FEVER. 





AN INDUSTRIAL-ECONOMIC VARIATION ON THE SPRING 
SONG. ‘ 


is prompted to look for a psychological and physio- 

logical explanation rather than for an economic 
cause. As has been said of the strike on the New York 
Central, many of the labor difficulties now abounding are 
‘evidently the result of prosperity, rather than poverty.’’ 
In the case of almost every one of the present pending labor 
troubles there is no issue as to wages. The issues are, 
principally, over the right of the employer to discharge or 
hire, or over the employment of men not belonging to labor 
organizations. The strikers, or those threatening strikes, 
have no grievances that appeal to the public as grievances 
calling for sympathy. In almost every case, the employers 
are holding out for but one prirciple, and that is, the right 


S many strikes are started at this time of year that one 


to control and direct their own enterprises. 

Reading the brief dispatches about strikes in the daily 
papers one feels that there is some justification for the 
theory that the labor troubles are due, in some measure, to 
the fact that ‘‘the workingmen are feeling their oats.’’ 
There is something, too, in the thought that the strike- 
tendency is a symptom of what is known as spring fever. 
The influence of the sun and air and the burgeoning earth, 
these days, is not conducive to work. The halcyon time is 
the time for resting, and the vernal lassitude steals over the 
man with the hoe, or the man in the shop much as it does 
over the man in the office, who begins to hear the ripple of 
fishing waters, and to remember the old lilt, ‘‘Let’s to the 
woods and gather may.’’ The base-ball season is here. 
The picnic season approaches. The school children are 
talking of vacation. Swelldom prepares for its summer 
outing. Even the preachers are talking of quitting work. 
It is not good sense to supp)se that the workingman, who 
is nd more a workingmin than the rest of us, is especially 


constituted to resist the spell of laziness that falls now upon 
all the children of men. 

Add to the general invitation of Nature to us to “‘loaf 
and invite our souls,’’ the further facts that times have been 
good, that bills have been mostly paid, that there is a little 
money put by, and you have an explanation of the present 
strike epidemic that no psychologist dares to ignore. 

Then, too, there’s a campaign coming on. The almost 
irresistible tendency of man is to stop work and talk 
politics at every opportunity. We must not underrate this 
influence. Popular interest is being aroused in national 
issues, and we all know that no one feels like working when 
his mind is on something else. The political virus, almost 
certainly, has much to do with the strike season. Strikes 
make good issues. Walking delegates like to precipitate 
strikes just before election. The party of the ‘‘outs’’ in- 
variably wants the walking delegate to show how the ‘‘ins’’ 
are ruining the country. The ‘‘outs’’ dearly love a strike 
as an evidence of ‘‘wide and deep discontent.’’ On the 
other hand, the ‘‘ins’’ are apt to feel that strikes will hurt 
them, and they are ready to ‘‘do business’’ with the walking 
delegate. Tne walking delegate has a powerful drift 
toward the political rostrum and, after the campaign, toward 
a snug, minor political office. It is significant that in all 
the pending labor troubles, employers are standing out on 
the statement that they will deal with their own employes, 
but will not deal with outside representatives of those em- 
ployes. It is noticeable, too, that the causes for strikes are 
exceptionally far-fetched, that they are elaborated out of 
conditions which have nothing to do with the question of 
compensation for services, that they are, in fact, the con- 
trivances of ingenious sophistry upon the part of men whose 
chief business seems to be to go about fomenting labor 
troubles. The ‘‘smart Alecks’’ spring their grievance 
upon the members of the Labor Unions at exactly the time 
when the members of the Unions are least infatuated with 
work—at the psychological moment, in other words. 

At this time of year, too, paradoxical as it may appear, 
men generally have a tendency to sympathize with them- 
selves. That’s why, as you notice, spring poetry is always 
touched with sadness. The people who succumb to this 
strike fever, are, just at this wistful season, peculiarly 
susceptible tothe microbe of dissatisfaction spread abroad by 
oratorical commiserationists. _Amenability to discipline 
relaxes with the general sap-stir of the spring. It takes 
but little skillful argument to make this relaxation develop 
into revolt. The workingman is prone to believe the 
designing persons who tell him he is a poor, misused creat- 
ure, forgetting, under the charm of fiery eloquence, such 
facts as that his wages have been recently raised, as in the 
case of the New York Central, 10 or 12 per cent. 

The season softens men. It seems especially to soften 
their brains. So that we have strong reasons for suspect- 
ing that the strike is a symptom of the same lunacy which 
beholds the rarer iris on the neck of the dove and makes 
the young man’s fancy ‘‘turn to thoughts of love.’’ One 
imagines, indeed, that this love potion, instilled in man by 
the season of renewal, is back of the discontent manifest in 
strikes, that the strike is a prompting from that dim, 
remote, all but smothered impulse of man, in his freer days, 
to seek the woods with his mate and revel in the scents and 
sights and sounds of the awakening life in the world. The 
strike is, in all probability, no more than the assertion 
within men of their old time citizenship in the great State 
of Vagabondia. No rightly constituted man, at this time of 
year, is without a sense that there is something in him of the 
tramp, some urging to get away from the things to which 
his necessities chain him, some desire to let the old world ‘‘go 
hang,’’ while he gets out and lets the glory of the world soak 
into him. Boys now begin to play truant. Older boys 
would go on strike. 
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Indeed, nothing couid be more boyish than such strikes 
as concern us now. The evils complained of are trifling. 
The remedy is too drastic. Time is lost that can never be 
regained, and unfounded strikes injure the causes of Labor. 
Like boys, the strikers, unthinkingly follow the wrong 
leaders, and by going too far, go backward. The strike to 
dictate how the employer shall manage his own business is 
the strike that fails, and the strike that fails hurts every 
laboring man. Over-readiness tu strike is due to the sus- 
ceptibility of men to appeals to action that seems to promise 
But freedom implies freedom to work, if one 
wishes. And to restrict that freedom to work is tyrannical. 
Those who wish to play have a right so to do, but those who 
want to prevent others from working, or to make others 
join them ina spring leaf, disguised as a lock-out, are like 
the Western desperadoes who make men dance jigs by 
firing off revolvers at their toes. 

The strike’s origin in spring fever might be more care- 
fully traced if one had time to devote to the subject, but 
enough has been said here to point out the way for future 
It remains 


freedom. 


investigators of the phenomenon’s pathology. 
to be said that these remarks are pertinent only to the sort 
of strike that is not based upon a just complaint about 
wages, wearisome hours, or any form of in- 
dustrial oppression. The strike referred to is the ever-re- 
curring spring strike, that seems to strike first, as if from 
some force of habit, and to find the excuse therefor after 
the trouble has been brought on. 

The American workingman is intelligent. 
is so one must attribute recent strikes, for the principle of 
dictating to employers whom they shall employ, to causes 
other than intelligence. Therefore, it is suggested that in 
this ‘‘sweet o’ the year’’ there exists in the glowing world 


or about 


Because he 


about us a sort of conspiracy temporarily to overthrow this 
intelligence, a conspiracy the result of which partakes 
somewhat of the nature of mental and physical disease— 
the disease that has been called spring fever. It is in- 
cumbent upon the workingman to resist this pleasant ailment, 
by indulging in the reflection that surrender to its influence 
is apt to protract voluntary idleness into enforced idleness, 
and that it is rankly unjust in them to insist that men who 
are tired idling shall not be allowed to work, simply because 
those who may be tired working wish to idle. 

Let us all enjoy the Spring. But let us not spoil the 
season by endeavoring to coerce others into enjoying it in 
our way. The people who want to work should be allowed 
to work. There’s as much poetry in work as in play, for 
those who want to doit. It would not be such an ideal 
world if it were all to succumb tothe season’s fever and 
toattune itself tothe pipes of Pan orto Mendelssuhn’s 
Spring Song. There’s fine music in clattering traizs, in 
throbbing machinery, in the stir and murmur and crash of 
mills. That, too, isa Spring Song. The first gentle, lovely 
soothingness of spring fever deserves all the rapt expres- 
sion that may be givenit, but when the fever rises to 
delirium that manifests itself in labor disturbances, we see 
that it is dangerons. The spring strike is simply a good thing 
And against excess what can we counsel 

W. M. R. 


carried to excess. 
but moderation? 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Shirt-Waist Girls in Sailor Hats 

IFE has its compensations. We are likely to forget 

L that there are many things to mitigate the horrors 
of the approaching political campaign. It is our 

duty not to forget. There is no use giving up all our 
minds and hearts and souls to politics. 
that we can turn to, from the din and clamor, with much 
gratefulness. And chief of them is the shirt-waist girl in 
the sailor hat, who now begins to make her appearance. 
The shirt-waist girl in the sailor hat is the institution that 
makes us bless the dog days. She makes us bless even the 
dog days that are complicated by tom-cat and poll-parrot 
politics. She is serene, bland, cool. 
the wide world quite so refreshing to the spirit. There is no 


There are things 


There is nothing in 


combination of feminine fashion so bewitching as the 


-fashion of 
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which the shirt-waist and sailor hat are the 
The sailor hat gives you a chance to look 
The sailor hat lets out a 


salient features. 
into her eyes,—frank, clear eyes. 
wisp of hair across the forehead or just down over the ear 
and the breezes play with the wisp of hair and give to the 
face’s expression a bewitching elusiveness. The sailor hat 
is jaunty. If the girl walks before you, or to one side of 
you, the sailor hat vouchsafes you a glimpse of the shape 
of her head. The shirt-waist gives one the idea of bouy- 
ancy about a girl. There’s an unpretentious honesty of 
shape about it that proclaims its charm is more than half 
The shirt-waist is at once trim and abandoned. 
and negligent. In 


inflation. 
It is at the same time careful 
vague way it is delightfully indicative of girl- 
The garment makes 


some 
ish independence and self-reliance. 
the girl appear gratifyingly less of the creature of 
the more a human less of a bit of 
upholstery. The shirt-waist is an enormous relief from the 
stuffiness of so many women’s garbs. It makes her look 
comfortable, untrammeled and well ventilated, and the im- 
pression from her makes the observer feel something of the 
same escape from the confinement of ordinary clothing. 
The girl in the shirt-waist and under a sailor hat, appears 
as if all the winds have liberty to play about her and blow 
her cares away. The shirt waist has the merit of helping 
to display the feminine form without any taint of indecency. 
A loose shirt-waist, nicely belted in, enhances the artistic 
value of the hips in the general anatomical outline. The 
tight sleeves of this season’s patterns have just the suspicion 
or a tendency to make the arms curve and bring 
the hands in toward the thus suggesting 
what the artists tell us of the secret of the charm of, the 
old Greek vases—that is, that their lines are modeled upon 
those of women standing with arms akimbo or with fingers 
clasped atop of their heads. The curves of the bust and of 
the hips are both shown in play when walking, and the 
girls come towards us as beautiful as those bearing good 
tidings, or they depart from us with an ease and grace that 
The shirt-waist girl in the 


tailor, being, 


waist, 


proclaim“they have no care. 
sailor hat is clean-cut, individual. 
sal the style, every girl makes it her own. 
one that does not make women the same. 
an air as if the wearer means business, 

Much more will the girl in 
The value 


No matter how univer- 

The fashion is 
The raiment has 
and her business 
just now is to look enticing. 
question suggest to him who has his eyes open. 
of those suggestions is that they will take one’s mind off 
political candidates, platforms, problems, off dull business 
and his own personal discomfort, as the weather warms up. 
There’s nothing that makes the warm spell uncomfortable 
for man so much asits effect in concentrating his con- 
sciousness upon himself as a most important personage with 
relation to everything else. There’s nothing can take a 
man out of himself like a glimpse of youth and innocence 
and freshness and grace. And all these are he especially 
insistent qualities and characteristics of the shirt-waist girl 
in the sailor hat. She is the entity beside which the most 
self-important man is made sure to feel his unimportance, 
and she is the one eternal thing of life, of which politics 
and business and art and science and war and religion are 
but the broken and somewhat distorted glimpses of imper- 
The girl—and above all girls, the shirt-waist 
She is not 


fect mind. 
girl in the sailor hat—is the World’s Desire. 
only what she is of herself, she is clothed on with all we 
deem her to be, with the best of ourselves, with the finest 
of our youth, the most radiant of our dreams, the tenderest 
The shirt-waist girl in the sailor hat is a 
If she appeal 


of our thoughts. 
picture, a poem, a preachment, a prayer. 
not to us, then truly are we dead to all fine things else—to 
hope, to faith, to duty, to aspiration, to charity—and our 
being poisons the universe. It were better for us and for 


others had we never been born. 
se 
The Wine Room Question 
THE anti-wine-room crusade has been a good movement 
up to a certain point. But there has come a demand that the 
crusade be regulated by common sense. If the authorities 
are to be permitted not to disturb the inhabitantsof the dis- 


reputable down town districts in their pursuit of infamous 
vocations, then there can be no harm in allowing the fallen 
women to drink in the saloons near the districts to which, 
theoretically at least, the lewd women of the town are con- 
fined. If the authorities are to permit houses of ill-fame 
and draw the line at the saloons that spring up about such 
establishments, they will be drawing fine distinctions in 
evil, and distinctions that are not differences. If the wine 
rooms are to be closed up, especially at this time of year, 
where are the patrons of such places to go? The answer 
is plain. They will betake themselves to the open-air resorts 
of decent people, to the little gardens scattered over the 
West End, and to other places at which entertainments 
are provided for cleanly people. The surburban gardens 
have been, of late years, singularly free from exhibitions of 
The roughs and toughs of both 
But close up the down 


riotousness and obscenity. 
sexes have been little in evidence. 
places at which these roughs and toughs have been won’t 
to disport themselves, and the latter will be in evidence to 
the great scandal of good people and to their offense and 
discomfort. Besides, the evil will be scattered. The police 
know the places down town at which the disreputables re- 
sort. The places are in a territory, generally pretty well 
defined. Such places can be, and supposably are, watched. 
But the crooked men and wicked women cannot be watched 
when they are dispersed over the city in the quiet resorts 
for family parties. Itis better, in the opinion of all right 
thinking people, that there should be a so-called ‘‘burnt 
district’’ than that the denizens thereof should be driven to 
establish themselves in various neighborhoods inhabited by 
moral, respectable people. It is better that there should be 
a fever district than that houses of ill-fame should adjoin 
the bomes of honest folk in an hundred different parts 
of the town. It is likewise better that wine rooms that are 
not too outrageously disreputable should be allowed to run 
in regions whence they draw their support, than that the 
supporters should be driven to patronize the places to 
which good women are takenin the summer time. It is 
true that there are good people living near to the regions 
in which wine rooms now flourish, but it is also true that 
the offensiveness to such people is, compared to the offensive- 
ness of scattering the disreputables among the decent resorts, 
a minimum. Abstractly, of course, there should be no toler- 
ation of such things anywhere, but, practically, the social 
trouble of which the wine room is a persistent outbreak 
cannot be wholly suppressed in any large community. 
This being the case, it would seem to be the part of wis- 
dom to let the wine rooms alone, within certain limitations 
and restrictions, rather than to scatter the plague. 
wine room in the city were closed, as the anti-wine room 


If every 


crusaders wish, the result would be a condition of things 
worse than at present exists. The agitation of the question 
has done some god thus far, butthe movement should not 
be reduced to a dangerous absurdity. 
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Admiral Dewey and Col. Mann 

ADMIRAL DEWEY’S reception in St. Louis was 
cordial. But it could hardly be called rapturous, and any 
descerning person could see to what desperate resorts of 
padding and spreading the papers were put to give the af- 
fair a semblance of enthusiasm. His reception in Chicago 
was of the same kind. It was not exactly perfunctory, but 
it was reserved. It might Lave been more uproarious in 
both cities but for the feeling of the people that the Ad- 
miral, in a manner, sullied his glory by projecting himself 
into politics. For there is no denying that there was no 
reasonable justification for the Admiral’s announcement of 
his receptivity. There was no demand upon the part of the 
people for his candidacy. One person alone created the 
Dewey movement and induced the Admiral to join it, even 
after the Admiral had publicly and frequently declared 
his dislike for politics and his unfitness for political honors. 
His mistake in estimating the political situation, under the 
hypnotic influence of the inventor of the Dewey boom, is, 
however, charitably overlooked in consideration of his 
nautical simplicity. The people honor him as man,as Admiral. 


They honor him enough to refrain from misleading him 








They would not delude him into believing 
There- 
pre, this reserve. The candidacy of Dewey is still persisted 


; a politician. 
1e has a chance for a Presidential nomination. 


n by its inventor, and this inventor deserves a few words at 
his time. Many men, chief among them St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway, of Brooklyn, have been assigned the honor of 
ringing out Dewey politically, but the honor belongs to 
Col. W. D. Mann, of Town Topics, who, for I know not how 
many months, has headed his racy columns with the ticket: 
For President, George Dewey; For Vice-President, Joseph 
Wheeler; Platform, The American Flag. It was the in- 
fluence of the weekly paper mentioned, its eloquence of 
presentment of its case, its-unique and dextrous advocacy, 
that finally convinced the Admiral himself that he ought 
But Major General 
Joseph Wheeler was not convinced. The Major General 
knew more about the lay of the land than Dewey did. He 
was too wise to say he was a candidate before any party 
asked him, sir. In view of the facts that Col. Mann’s ticket 
has given much distress to the Republican managers, and 
that Admiral Dewey and Major General Wheeler are not 
likely to be nominated, and, further, that there is a paucity 
of Vice-Presidential candidates, it might not be a bad idea 
for the Democracy to make Col. Mann the running mate of 
Mr. Bryan. It would tend to promote harmony. It would 
tend to obliterate, to an extent, class feeling, for, as every- 
body knows, Col. Mann’s paper is ‘‘the journal of society,’’ 
the organ, though not a tractable one, of the 400, the 
monopolist of the inside information of Wall Street. He 
might be willing to abide a little silver in his platform, be- 
cause a silver bill cannot be passed in four years. Asa 
New Yorker, he would be valuable in helping, possibly, to 
swing New York into line for the party. Col. Mann is a 
publicist. He has been in Congress. He was a colonel in 
the Union Army. Hewasa strong Democrat in Alabama, 
an editor of the Mobile Register, during the South’s sad 
reconstruction days. He would make an ideal running 
mate for Mr. Bryan, if he could be fitted to the harness, 
representing the East, the South, the Dewey sentiment, 
the business interest, the swell society interest, the Union 
soldier. That he bolted Bryan in 1896, and that he still 
speaks scorn of him, are the only valid objections to Col. 
Mann’s candidacy, but it is likely that any man put up for 
Vice-President at Kansas City, if the Bryan opposition be 
heeded at all, will be a man who has had doubts as to the 
pureness of Mr. Bryan’s Democracy. Whether Col. Mann 
be nominated or not, he deserves well of his country for 
having induced Admiral Dewey to believe himself a candi- 
date, at a time when there was no possible hope for him. It 
enlivened the political situation very considerably. As can- 
didate for Vice-President, with such powers of persuasion, 
who can say but that Col. Mann could induce the people 
at large to elect him and his running mate? The Dewey 
faction of the Democracy deserves recognition. Col. Mann 
is the Dewey action. Therefore Col. Mann is the logical 
candidate for Vice-President. He could accept without 
fear that he would be suspected of the trick Garfield played 
upon Sherman. Both of his candidates are impossible. 
Col. Mann is not impossible, nor is he improbable. The 
Democrats are looking for a man. The editor of 7own 
Fate emphasizes him by putting two 
n’s on hisname. If there be one thing Mr. Bryan and his 
party need itis social standing. Col. Mann can give it, 
not in bogus, cheap society, but in the real Fifth Avenue 
article. If Col. Mann were elected Vice-President he 
could entertain like the late Mr. Hobart and with much 
of the charm of Chester A. Arthur. The more I think of 
this whole matter of Dewey’s candidacy and its author the 
more firmly convinced am I that the stars in their courses 
are working for the complete harmonization of the Democ- 
racy by the nomination of Col. Mann for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, 


to be a candidate, or that he is one. 


Topics is a Mann. 
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Is This a Snap? 
WE have in this State a statute establishing a Board of 
Examiners for Barbers and regulating the occupation of 
barbers and providing means to prevent the spread of con- 


tagious disease. It is a good statute in principle, in view 
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of the fact that disease is spread by barbering, that men go 
bald because of the germs of disease gathered in their hair 
But the statute has been made a means 
The Board of 
Examiners has issued a set of ‘‘sanitary rules and recom- 


in barber shops. 
for the development of another ‘‘snap.’’ 


mendations for Missouri barbers,’’ on a card which must 
be hung conspicuously in every barber-shop in the State. 
This set of rules is remarkable for the fact that it has been 
turned into an advertising device. The examiners recom- 
mend a certain brand of soap for scalp trouble, a certain 
brand of chlorides for disinfecting purposes, a certain brand 
of powder for use on the skin. The names of the manu- 
facturers of such things as Lysol, Pyrozone, Hydrogen 
Dioxide and Bensolyptus are given in recommending solu- 
This is deliberate solicitation by 
The advertise- 


tions for use in the shop. 
State authorities for certain businesses. 
ment is worth many dollars per year to each of the manu- 
facturers whose product is recommended so conspicuously 
to the barbers, for not only will the barbers be induced to 
use the products, but the patrons of barbers will take the 
hint. The preparations may be very good. They may be 
the best. But the point is, that this open recommendation 
of the goods is a use of the State power and machinery to 
advance certain business at the expense of other businesses. 
In this very practical time no one of sense supposes that 
any set of men would put forth a placard proclaiming the 
merits of proprietary articles without some compensation 
therefor. The card to be hung in the barber-shops of 
Missouri will have as large a circulation as many news- 
papers. The companies whose business is pushed by the 
card may be reasonably supposed to know the real value of 
such advertising with such circulation, enhanced by the 
stamp of authoritative admonition. It is certain that the 
State should receive from the firms so favored a payment 
proportionate to the value of the ‘‘ad.’’ But, so far as 
known, the State has not received a cent! 
paid. Whowasit? Perhaps the same people get this 
rake-off who got the money for passing the baking-powder 
law which shut up a dozen or more Missouri factories in 
the interest of the great baking-powder trust. The barber 
sanitation law is evidently a ‘‘shake down’”’ on the proprietary 
manufacturers. The expenses of the Board could be paid 
out of the value of the advertising in the ‘‘rules and recom- 
mendations.’’ The expenses should be so paid. The 
barbers should be relieved of the necessity of paying $2 
per year to the treasurer of the Board of Examiners for 
Barbers. The advertising scheme is endorsed by the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, a committee of the State Board of 
Health of Missouri: L. C. McElwee, M.D.; E. Lee 
Standlee, M. D.; Sol. C. Martin, M. D. Are these doctors 
ethical? Does the medical profession tolerate such a thing 
as doctors advertising soaps and disinfectants and powders? 
The doctors in the case appear to be under as much an 
obligation to explain as are the members of the Board of 
How about this ‘‘snap,”’ if it be a 


Some one was 


Examiners for Barbers. 
“‘snap?’’ 
Ft 
Trouble in Cuba 

PRIVATE advices to the MIRROR from Havana are 
not of a pleasant character. There is, according to com- 
petent observers, danger of serious trouble in the island. 
The Cubans are suspicious of the intentions of the United 
States. They are said to be talking revolt, secretly. To 
specify causes of dissatisfaction would necessitate an 
enumeration of almost everything the Americans have done. 
Principally, there is dissatisfaction because the Americans 
are not showing any signs of leaving Cuba to the Cubans. 
There is dissatisfaction over the contracts and concessions 
in Havana, Santiago, and elsewhere. There is deep feel- 
ing of resentment over the Americans’ contempt for the 
native, and for the native’s unprogressiveness. The blacks 
have somehow caught the idea that they are to be the 
victims of lynchings such as we have had here in the South. 
The blacks have leaders, but those leaders are not treated 
by Americans as they were by Spaniards and white Cubans. 
The American’s attitude to the blacks is expressed in the 
words of the song, ‘‘All Coons Look Alike to Me.’’ Ameri- 
cans nowhere speak of Cuban independence. They act— 
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so the MIRROR’S informant says—as if Cuba were Ameri- 
can property, and going to continue so. The Cubans have 
asked so often when the troops were going to leave that the 
authorities of American blood have become suspicious, and 
there is talk now of augmenting the occupying army rather 
than reducing it. The mortgage extension has made ill- 
feeling. The extension has only given the debtors two 
years of heavy interest-paying. The foreclosing of mort- 
gages is going to concentrate property in the hands of a 
few. The Cubans are constantly reminding Americans 
that the United States declared that Cuba should be free, 
but that, after nearly two years, the people from the United 
States seem to be tightening instead of relaxing their grip 
upon everything. By some friends of the present Adminis- 
tration in the United States it is believed that Democratic 
‘‘emissaries’’ are stirring up discontent in the island. With- 
out presuming to say whether the charge be true, it is at 
least an indisputable evidence that there is trouble brewing. 
United States folk in Cuba are becoming somewhat uneasy, 
and the uneasiness grows the more rankly because the 
Yankees seem unable to hit it off socially with the Spaniards. 
The Yankees, as a rule, do not conceal their belief that the 
people of the island are not fit to govern themselves. The 
natives declare there is no disposition to give them a chance 
to govern themselves. Such are the conditions as the 
MIRROR translates them from a letter from a Cuban 
who writes earnest, but Ollendorffian, English. They may 
be somewhat strongly put from the Cuban’s standpoint, 
but there is to be said that some recent newspaper dis- 
patches from the island support the general substance of 
the information. It is becoming plain that the question of 
the independence of Cuba is going to be sprung very shortly 
in the campaign. If so, the Cuban discontent is sure to be 
intensified. It would be terrible if we should have a revolt 
on our hands in Cuba as in the Philippines, and yet the fate 
of Porto Rico, the failure to take steps to institute Cuban 
government for Cubans, the race suspicion and distrust are 
It seems that the drifting policy is 
dangerous in Cuba. If we are to take Cuba, and make a 
State of it, we should say so. If we are going to give Cuba 
independence, we should do so. If there is to be trouble we 
might as well have it over with as soon as possible. The 


working that way. 


opportunist idea will not do. 
st St 

Our Mayor 
Louisans, reflecting upon the 
fantasticalities of our 


A GREAT many St. 
uncouth, atrocious, overfamiliar 
Mayor, during the recent visit of the Admiral, are declar- 
ing that they are ashamed of our chief official personage. 
They should reflect that they should rather be ashamed of 
They are responsible for the sort of man that 
represents them. They should be a little charitable, in the 
easist way to be charitable; that is towards themselves. No 
other first-class city in this country ever had such a Mayor. 
Our present humiliation will do us much good, if it 
result in preventing a repetition of Ziegenheinism in office 
in this city. His elephantine yokelism, it must be 
remembered, however,does not so much disgrace him as us. 
He can’t help doing the things he does. We could help 
elevating such a man to high office. Let us try to forget 
that we’ve got Ziegenhein with us. Let us try not to per- 
mit the elevation of such another horrible example of 
this 


themselves. 


boisterous buffoonery to any place of honor in 


community. 
Fs 
The Methodist General Conference 

DISPATCHES tell us that the Methodist General Con- 
ference will not change the creed. It will stand by the 
faith of John Wesley. This is, probably, as it should be. 
John Wesley was a good man and if his creed made him a 
good man, it is a good enough creed for any time or any 
place or anybody who feels the need of a creed. But one 
wonders what John Wesley would have thought of twenty 
candidates for Bishop at one General Conference, when 
there are only five sees, if the Methodists so designate 
them, to be filled. Wesley was much opposed to gauds of 
all sorts, and surely a bishop is a gaudy thing, be he never 


so plain in his person. There may be some distinction 
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between the personal pomp of a bishop and the pomp of 
jewels and fine raiment, which Methodism supposedly con- 
demns, but one cannot well distinguish the difference. 
And as one of the bishops is to be a black man, there can 
be no escape from the emphasis upon the gaud. A black 
bishop is a more gaudy thing than a Rocky Mountain sun- 
set. The General Conference is going to consider, too, the 
question of the removal of the standing prohibition against 
those other gauds of life—card-playing, theatre-going, 
dancing. The progressives want to remove the ban on those 
Whether they will be successful is doubtful. 
Surely 


amusements. 
Whether they should succeed is an open question. 
the progressive euchre habit is the Beast of the Apocalypse. 
It is ruining thousands of sweet feminine dispositions. It 
is making for the spread of atrocious taste in the dissemin- 
the super-artisticality of which is most 
Progressive 


ation of prizes 
depressing, when not positively maddening. 
euchre has done more harm to the world, during its brief 
career, than even poker or faro. One cannot contemplate 
with equanimity the prospect of the entire body of Methodist 
believers being permitted to plunge at once into the dissipa- 
tion of this game that has made social gatherings a horror 
of bad temper, bad faith, and bad bric-a-brac. It is to be 
hoped that the prohibition against cards will be allowed to 
As to the theater, well, the theater is coming to the 

There’s ‘‘The Sign of the Cross,’’ there’s ‘‘Quo 

there’s ‘‘Ben Hur,’’ all Christian plays, and the 
They are worse 


stand. 

church. 
Vadis,’ 
worst plays that ever afHicted a public. 
than ‘‘Ten Nights in a Bar Room,’’ or than ten bar-rooms 
in one night. They have gone to the church to the detri- 
ment of the stage. Now if the Church encourages this 
degeneracy of stage art and literature by removing its ban 
and causing more such plays, written to the evangelical 
taste, what will be the result? People whoare not religion- 
ists will be driven away from the theater, and they will not 
be driven into the church, but into worse places. It is 
possible, therefore, that the removal of the Methodist ban 
on the theater, may turn Methodists loose on the theater at 
its worst stage of decadence, may vitiate whatever there is 
of Methodist zestheticism and prove to be a case of progress 
a la crayfish—backwards. So too withdancing. Dancing 
isn’t what it was. Shall Methodism surrender to the dance 
when the dance has degenerated into the salacious skirt- 


performance and the vulgar cake-walk, and when the waltz 
is a warmer number than it ever was when Byron wrote his 
The demand for ‘‘modification of the 
amusement clause in the book of discipline,’’ comes at 
There never was a time when 


poetry about it. 


an inopportune time. 
there was so much need ofa strong, healthy stand 
against the amusement that tends to pernicious results. 
This may look like ultra-conservatism in a non-Methodist 
journal, like the MIRROR, but the time for relaxation of 
moral restrictions is not now. Therecan be but one justifi- 
cation for a wholesale abrogation of the amusement clause, 
and that is that the restrictions and prohibitions are not 
heeded. This, however, is not seriously contended. This 
Methodist General Conference, now in session at Chicago, 
is going in for great reforms. There is something revolu- 
tionary in the manner in which the powers of laymen in 
the organization have been increased. This makes the 
church more of a democracy, and the only contrary ten- 
dency is found in the movement forthe creation of new 
bishops. Still, bishops may be a harmless, necessary adorn- 
ment and the expansion of lay power wil! operate as a 
check upon possible episcopal arrogation of authority. The 
change of creed is not necessary. There is liitle theology 
in Methodism, which is the church’s best point. The 
Wesleyan creed is not in need of revision so much as some 
others, because Methodism deals more with the heart than 
with the head of religion. The amusement clause may 
appear effete to some of us, but the truth is that, speaking 
in the general, there is more demand now for seriousness 
of life and for a setting of the face against frivolity than there 
has been in many long years. It will, probably, be best to 
leave the interpretation of the amusement clause to the new 
Methodist democracy, the laymen, the stewards, the trus- 
tees and members of churches, to pass judgment upon how 
the clause shall be applied in their immediate jurisdiction. 
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A Close Contest 

One thing is certain about the next Presidential election. 
That is that it is going to be close. The Republicans have 
not so much advantage as they think. They will need 
every vote they can get, in every Stateinthe Union. Their 
greatest hope is that the Democrats will commit some grave 
blunder. They hope for an opportunity to shift the fight to 
finances and thus to frighten the property-owners. If they 
can do this they will keep in line a great many men who 
otherwise would leave the party. .As a distinguished 
Republican put it the other day, the party can only win by 
the votes of men who will vote with it to save the country, 
The tide is running strong against 
the Administration now, It only remains to be seen 
whether the Kansas City Convention will turn the tide or 
strengthen it. The Republican managers are badly scared, 
and the scare grows worse each day over the news from 
every quarter tothe effect that Republicans of long and 
high standing doubt the wisdom and justice of the present 
policy or lack of policy. The indications at present are 
decidedly favorable for the Democrats, in spite of their lack 
of harmony. The only question is whether they will not 
do something to harmonize the inharmonious Republicans. 
Whatever his defects may be, Mr. M. A. Hanna is not 
deficient in judgment of the political situation and he has 
said recently that ‘‘the Republicans have no walk-over.’’ 
No one who underestimates the discontent in the Republican 
party or the personal popularity of Mr. Bryan, quite inde- 
pendent of some of his opinions, is wise. There is no 
disguising the fact that, barring Bourbon blundering, the 
Republican party is now going into a fight for its life and 
will have need of its every resource of strategy or strength. 
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not to save the policy. 


Idiotic Missourians 

TWELVE Missouri Congressmen voted against the 
Nicaragua Canal bill. Their action was idiotic. Politics 
need not enter into any consideration of their crazy action. 
In voting against the Nicaragua Canal project this dizzy 
dozen voted against the business interests of the State, 
against the improvement of the Mississippi River, against 
the commercial and manufacturing interests of every 
State in the South, the Mississippi Valley, and the 
great Northwest. The Nicaragua Canal project means 
nillions to the development of the territory of which Mis- 
souri is the center, in putting it in touch with South 
American, Australian and Asian trade. Politics that ob- 
struct the trade and agricultural interests of the country are 
idiotic politics. The twelve Missouri Congressmen who 
voted against the Canal because they feared England, dis- 
played both cowardice and ignorgnce and disgraced their 


State. 


Aguinaldo Resurrected 

AGUINALDO'S in the field after a 
reported appearance at Singapore, Allahabad, Bombay, 
and sundry other places, to say nothing of his reported 
death, is very interesting, especially as it coincides exactly 
with the departure from Manila of the much abused Gen- 
S. Otis. Aguinaldo’s most 
It may be that he has been brough: back to 
the field in order to revive the insurrection. The news 
from the Philippines was getting tame. There was nothing 
to fire the American heart. There was danger that the 
people might forget the necessity ot not swapping horses 
while crossing the stream, if the impression became general 
that the stream had been crossed. After minimizing the 
insurrection, even tothe point of declaring it ended, we 
are suddenly confronted with aa event that reinstates the 
affair in its original importance. The insurrection that was 
over, takes new life with the too appropriate return of 
Aguinaldo. From what we know of Aguinaldo we cannot 
but regard his resurrection, so to speak, as suspicious. It 
is one of those things that happen at atime when it is too 
evident that it is advantageous that they should happen, as 
the sole witness to the murder turns up to save the falsely 
accused hero in the play. Aguinaldo on the scene makes 
it possible to wave the flag a little more turiously than it 
It makes it easy for 


reappearance 


eral Elwell return is 


inauspicious. 


has been waved for some months. 


orators to demand whether we shall retreat before this 
brigand. And the timeliness of his appearance, and its 
singularly apt coincidence with the necessities of American 
politics, viewed inthe light of what we know about the 
venality of the oricntal nature,make it easy for us to imagine 
that Aguinaldo has come back to head his army to help out 
the campaign at home. If not that, the great Filipino may 
have concluded that this would be a good time to make a 
strike for a cash settlement upon him. It may be figured 
out that by getting him to make a strong play fora few 
months and then to come in and surrender, with a large 
cheque on the bank of Hong Kong in his pocket, the 
hearts of the people here could be fired with the news of a 
“great victory.’ On the other hand we shall be told that 
Aguinaldo comes back to the struggle solely for the purpose 
of convincing the people of this country of the hopeless 
protraction of the struggle and thereby to help the prospects 
of his friends who oppose the Philippine expansion. The 
anti-expansionists will be accused of giving him support 
and encouragement in order to make the people so sick of 
war that they will vote for anything for achange. These 
two opposite views ot Aguinaldo’s return to the field are 
alike in some respects. They are alike in the evidence 
they offer of the suspicion of some political trick back of 
the event. They are alike ina particularly low estimate 
of the integrity of Aguinaldo. They show that people of 
divergent and antagonistic views are agreed in a presumption 
that Aguinaldo is ‘‘out for the stuff,’’ and is only a patriot 
for revenue only. This may be rough on Aguinaldo, more 
especially as it is not certain that he has returned to com- 
mand his army. The matter as a whole is interesting 
mostly because it is based upon such a strange unfaith in 
the sincerity of men, such a strong distrust of principle as 
a motive for the deeds of men. The satirical, supposititious 
explanations of Aguinaldo’s reported resurrection are not a 
good sign of American healthfulness of morals. People 
who get into the habit of reading low motives into every- 
thing are justly to be suspected of being influenced them- 
selves by just the motives they see behind the deeds of 
others. 
Fe SF 
About Mr. D. M. Houser 

SURELY, if the great hopeful-against-hope Republican 
party of Missouri have any sense of gratitude for service 
unremitting, intelligent and inspiring, it will, when in State 
Convention assembled, take occasion to testify its apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Daniel M. Houser, of the G/obe-Democrat, by 
sending him at the head of this State’s delegation to the 
National Convention at Philadelphia. There would be no 
such thing as Republicanism in Missouri but for the Globe- 
Democrat, and, without disparaging the effort of others in 
the upbuilding of that great, clean and conservative journal, 
it is safe to say that there would have been no Giobe- 
Democrat but for Mr. Houser. The paper and the man 
have been instrumental in identifying the party in this 
State with the best and higher interests of the common- 
wealth. The paper and the man have, so far as sucha 
thing is possible, been successful in making party regu- 
larity consist with public interest. In this column there 
has been criticism of the G/lobe-Democrat as an organ and, 
possibly, of Mr. Houser as an organist, but that criticism 
does not attack the great, just claim Mr. Houser has upon 
the party to which he has devoted his life, his fortune and 
his journalistic honor. The Globe-Democrat, taken in all its 
phases, is the greatest Republican paper in the United 
States, because it is a great paper outside of its Republican- 
ism, because it is a paper of honest news. It has done 
much to make Republicanism tolerable amid an intensely 
For the Unionist it was as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land. It has stood for the in- 
terest of the business man regardless of politics. It has 
been the great bulwark against financial heresy in the 
West, keeping and upholding the sane, true faith when all 
around were crazed in an economic witch-dance. For all 
this Mr. Houser, as the directing genius of the G/obe- 
Democrat, deserves credit. He should not only be the lead- 
ing representative of Missouri at the Republican Conven- 
tion; he should be a leading figure in the Convention. But 


hostile population. 








r him and his paper there would have been nothing west 


the Mississippi and Missouri but a howling wilderness of 
ypulism. This paper does not go as far as Mr. Houser or 
e Globe-Democrat in support of Republicanism as it is to- 
ay, but the MIRROR, none the less, perceives that the 
2epublican party of the West and of the entire Nation is 
not so large as to be able to ignore a man or an institution 
that has done so much to keep its principles vital in a re- 
gion hostile by tradition, prejudice and pernicious obscur- 
antism. Mr. Daniel M. Houser is a man Republicans of 
State or section or Nation cannot too highly honor. 
ad 

An Almost Forgotten Poet 
OVER in England, recently, in spite of a war on their 
hands, people have been celebrating the centennary of a 
poet, and a poet at that about whose work and personality 
there is not the faintest suggestion of martial ardor. The 
poet was William Cowper. Does any one in America read 
Cowper nowadays? Hardly. He was a man who could 
write an epic with atitle ‘‘The Sofa.’’ He was a poet 
whose poetry was mitigated by an intense Methodism. He 
knew no stronger stimulant than tea and his phase of the 
poet’s traditional madness was a constantly recurring fear, 
amounting almost to conviction, that he was damned. Now- 
adays, Cowper is remembered only by some verses in school 
books, ‘‘The Loss of the Royal George,’’ ‘‘John Gilpin,’ 
or the lines to Alexander Selkirk, the humane societarian’s 
favorite quotation about the man ‘‘who needlessly sets foot 
upon aworm,’’ and the hymn, ‘‘God Moves in a Mysterious 
Way.’’ Cowper was a strange, mild man of almost infan- 
tilely gentle habit, and there were and are many who 
scoff at him as a poet, but those who scoff do not know. 
He was one of the first poets to appreciate Nature, more 
especially in her tranquil moods. He certainly contributed 
somewhat to the making of the Wordsworthian cult, and 
with all his genius for the commonplace he rarely descended 
to that bathos of simplicity to which Wordsworth sank at 
times. The seriousness of his longer works strikes us now 
as comical, but they are, when viewed aright, prolific of 
delightful domestic pictures of a good man surrounded by, 
in the main, good people. Besides Cowper’s poetry, his 
letters are undoubtedly great. Indeed, his letters are said 
to be the best extant, revealing the kindliness of the man. 
He was, practically, the discoverer of the country, insisting 
that God made it, while ‘‘man made the town,’’ and while 
his Muse suggests irresistibly Aunt Tabitha, and the tradi- 
tional old maid’s cat, and list slippers and old-fashioned tea 
pots and all that sort of thing, he was not without his patriotic 
fire, atwhich, about two years ago, so many of our very 
minor bards lighted their torches to sing of the Maine after 
the strain of hislament for Kempenfelt. It is good for 
us all to remember, in these times, when domesticity has 
passed from among us, what with the newspaper personal 
and the kodak-fiend, when there seems to be no quietin the 
world and din and detonation invade even the grave, a poet 
of quietude like good William Cowper. And we ought to 
read him, too, for he was a poet in whom, in spite of his 
much celebrated madness, there was a grateful and gracious 

strain of common sense blent with an artless sweetness. 

Uncle Fuller. 
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MANHATTAN’S MERRY-GO-ROUND. 





(MIRROR Correspondence.) 
Bryan and New York 

HERE’S corn in Egypt still. The Democracy of 
fz New York once more displays its ancient legend of 
the ‘‘unterrified.’’ The years of political famine are 
to be succeeded by years of political plenty. The lean kine 
of Hanna will not repeat their prodigy. The son that was 
sold and rejected is to lead the chosen people into the fat- 
ness of things. Chastened by hunger and privation, they 
have closed their ranks and, with flying banners, stand 

ready to fall uponthe Amalekites. 

The change is truly astonishing. Only yesterday Demo- 
crats of great influence were crying, ‘‘Give us anyone but 
Bryan.’’ To-day there is no appreciable, certainly no or- 
ganized, opposition on the part of New York Democrats to 
the renomination of the Nebraskan. The overwhelming 
sentiment of the West and South has probably stifled any 
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hope of combating Bryan’s candidacy, and New York thus 
only seems to acquiesce in the inevitable. But the actual 
fact is that the concurrence of New York in the evident 
desire of the party West and South, is, in a considerable 
degree, unforced and spontaneous. Bryan has made the 
issues upon which the next great contest will turn. During 
nearly four years he has been constantly before the public 
as the accredited exponent of Democratic policy. It cannot 
be denied that he has gained an immense popular following. 
At this hour, with the Democratic party constituted as it is, 
and with Bryanism (to use the word in no invidious sense ) 
impressed upon all its policy, the leadership of any other 
man would be impossible. This view obtains generally, 
and it is this, together with the practical elimination of the 
silver question, which now assures to Biyan the substantia! 
support of the Democracy of New York. 
Fe 
A Play for the Platform 

IT is, however, unlikely that New York will instruct its 
delegation for Bryan. The party has had some unfortunate 
experience in this wise, as when it instructed for Hill, as 
a result of the celebrated Snap Convention, and the voice 
of other States compelled the third nomination of Cleve- 
land. Again it was committed to the gold standard, in ad- 
vance of the Chicago convention, and found itself ipso facto 
debarred from taking any effective part in the proceedings. 
Therefore, while delegates whom New York will send to 
Kansas City will probably be for Bryan toa man, it looks 
at this moment as if they will go uninstructed. The leaders 
argue that New York will thus be in a position to secure 
some modification of the platform, the extreme radicalism 
of which they are inclined to regard as the most formidable 
hindrance to party success. They are not, of course, un- 
mindful that such action on the part of New York may, and 
probably will, be construed as a sort of hostile opportunism. 
But they will go to Kansas City prepared to pledge such 
a measure of support to the candidate of the convention as 
will satisfy even the tenderly scrupulous hillbillies of 
Carolina and the most rabid hater of Wall Street and the 
Octopus that the wilds of populism can produce. 


me sR 
Union for the Spoils 


SENATOR GRADY, the Tammany leader at Albany, 
takes a highly sanguine view of the Democratic prospects. 
He is just nowin excellent humor with himself, having 
handled to admiration the Democratic minority in the Legis- 
lature. The complaint was made to Platt that even the 
most trusted Republican Senators had been seduced, touch- 
ing certain measures, froma strictly partisan attitude, 
owing to the blandishments of Grady. Roosevelt found 
himself more than once overplayed by the witty and 
resourceful Tammany leader. Praise for Grady is, there- 
fore, unstinted inthe Democratic ranks. No man stands 
nearer to the great Croker. Inthe bitterest hour that 
David B. Hill ever tasted, when Tammany rose against his 
dictatorship, Grady spoke the mind of Croker, and, in that 
secret conclave of which no full record has yet seen the 
light, talked down the man who seemed once to have the 
Presidency within his grasp. The quarrel then sprang out 
of questions affecting the support of Bryan in this State. 
Not the least significant feature of the change above noted 
in Democratic sentiment is the present coming together of 
leaders to whom Bryan’s first hopeless campaign offered a 
pretext for the display of their mutual hatred and distrust. 
The promise of loaves and fishes is now bringing about an 
alliance which, however hollow and heartless, in a personal 
sense, may yet be effective to secure political results. 
Bryan’s first campaign in this State was la.gely a matter of 
the mob, the trained political leaders standing aloof or 
lending but a perfunctory aid. Now we shall have, in 
addition to the enthusiasm of the mob, the benefit of expert 
leadership and the intelligent discipline of political jani- 
zaries. 


st St 
A Bulletin’s Blasphemy 
STANDING with the usual crowd before a bulletin 
board in Newspaper Row, yesterday, I saw a thing which, 
in its way, seemed to me quite as significant as the widely 
heralded religious conference just held in this city. In 
parallel lines, with all the exaggeration of type, appeared 
these two announcements: 
“HANNAH CONTROLS IN OHIO.” 
“A LETTER BY JESUS CHRIST.” 
To judge from the faces of the bystanders, no one was 
shocked by the blasphemous collocation of the bulletin. 
Both items were studied with impartial curiosity, though 
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perhaps the first elicited a more obvious assent. Yet with 
hundreds of missionaries assembled in the city from the 
four corners of the earth, to report the progress of the 
Christian Evangel, with thousands of people daily attending 
the great conference and manifesting a high degree of 
religious emotionalism, it seemed to me that this bulletin 
stood out an irony and a contradiction. Time was when 
such an irreverence would have provoked a riot—when no 
newspaper would have dared to put forth a placard so in- 
sulting to Christian sensitiveness. But the thing passed 
without comment. Indeed the idly curious crowd seemed 
to make little distinction between Hanna and the most 
sacred name known to humanity! 
a 
Bliss Carman’s Favorite Tipple 

READERS of the MIRROR have been made familiar 
with the poetry of Bliss Carman, if in no other form, 
through the many choice examples of it which the editor 
has presented, from time to time, in these pages. They 
will not be sorry for a peep at the personality of the poet, 
now a ranking favorite of the American Parnassus. 

The author of some of the most charming verse put 
forth in these latter days is a young man still under forty— 
that dreaded climacteric which no poet cares to approach 
with his best laurels ungathered. He is as tall as an 
Ossianic hero, is blue-eyed like the son of Morven, has a 
classic, Shelley-like face and—the ladies will be glad to 
know—wears his hair long enough to braid. This is, in 
truth, the only sign of affectation about Bliss Carman. Also 
it is but fair to admit that the habit has become so general 
among the literary and artistic tribe that it is no longer 
viewed either as an index of genius or as an assumption of 
mental superiority inthe wearer. At Mr. Elbert Hubbard’s 
recent lecture in this city, there was such a gathering of 
the long-haired (many of them drawn from the literary 
occupations of the ribbon-counter) as to put quite to the 
blush the modest orator of theevening. Mr. Carman, I am 
sure, like Mr. Hubbard, wears his hair long without pre- 
tence, and without any reference to the poetic message 
accredited to him. At the worst, it is a most venial conces- 
sion to the demand of feminine zsthetics. No woman 
wants her poet or her prophet like the run of men. For 
the rest, Mr. Carman is perfectly natural and unspoiled, a 
true man of letters, with no reminiscences of the shop 
about him. It is recorded of my Lord Byron that he had 
a strong aversion to poetical discourse, and once interrupted 
Tom Moore, rhapsodizing over the beauties of Venice, 
with—‘‘Come, damn it, Tom, don’t talk poetry!’’ 

I was delighted to find that by no effort of mine could 
Mr. Carman be drawn into a purely literary conversation. 
He dextrously parried my skilful inquiries as to the heats 
of inspiration, would not acknowledge whether he composed 
best sitting, standing or walking, evaded the topic of intel- 
lectual diet, refused to say what books had helped him, and 
absolutely pooh-poohed Mr. Hubbard’s psycho-sexual theory 
of literature. The man who wrote ‘‘Ballads of Lost 
Haven,’’ and that book with the happiest of titles, ‘“By the 
Aurelian Wall,’’ did, however, enter with splendid zest into 
an argument that arose in the company over the proper 
mixing of shandy-gaff—a weird concoction of beer and 
ginger ale. And I am bound to say that in the processes 
of consumption the poet proved himself as able and effect- 
ive asin the pure empiric. Going home—too soon it seemed 
from such fellowship—involuntarily I misquoted his verse 
to Verlaine: 


Not much we gave you when alive, 
Whom now we lavishly deplore,— 
A little bread, a little wine, 
A little shandy-gaf/—no more! 


ze 
An Awkwardness of Divorce 

THE extremely narrow circle of Golden Society in New 
York and the disposition to divorces and re-marriages 
among its members, lead to some peculiarly unhappy en- 
counters which all the tact of hostesses seems unable to 
prevent. Thus it is no unusual occurrence for a divorced 
wife with her new mate to find herself at a reception or 
dinner vis-a-vis of her first choice with his second election. 
The reflections of all four are scarcely a pleasant theme for 
meditation, though the opportunity for comparison is 
decidedly piquant. A society gossip tells us that at a 
reception given by the first Mrs. Wm. C. Whitney, 
Fernando Yznaga, an extensively divorced gentleman, was 
present with his second wife (now divorced from and 
re-wedded as the Countess Zichy) while immediately next to 
him was Mrs. William Tiffany,his divorced wife and asister 
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of Mrs. Oliver Belmont. The Sloans, the Vanderbilts and 
Belmonts are hopelessly embroiled, through their marital 
entanglements, and the hostesses of the Four Hundred are 
kept guessing when all are to be invited to a function. 
Mrs. Oliver Belmont, herself a divorcée of renown, had to 
bring all these curiously assorted couples together not long 
since at the wedding breakfast of her son, Wm. K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., and actually accomplished it without a rupture 
of the peace. It was probably her success in this delicate 
bit of diplomacy that moved the excellent Bishop Potter, 
wrothful against concubinage among the benighted Fili- 
pinos, ignorant as yet of that great American social insti- 
tution, the divorce court—to bestow upon Mrs. Belmont his 
pastoral blessing and forgiveness. Perhaps the Bishop has 
a harder part to play in these high-class imbroglios than 
the divorced persons themselves, or even the hostesses of 
their own set, who must invite them without seeming to 


bring them together. 
se 


The Undownable Mr. Milholland 

THE Sun lately made a handsome apology to Mr. Jno. 
E. Milholland for some statements reflecting upon that 
gentleman in connection with his Tubular Dispatch Com- 
pany, which statements were embodied in a news story 
from Washington. The rejection in the lower house of an 
item providing for a large appropriation to enable the Post- 
Office Department to adopt the Milholland’s system in 
several large cities, was the basis of the publication. The 
item has since been reinserted in the bill. It isnot unusual 
for the Sun to be fair and its amende is particularly gratify- 
ing to the friends of Mr. Milholland. The incident recalls 
to many the stirring part which Milholland played in New 
York politics a few years ago. He was then manager of 
the 7+ibune and enjoyed the utmost confidence of Whitelaw 
Reid, such, indeed, as that cold and cautious person has 
never vouchsafed to another man. Milholland unionized 
the 7ribune after Reid had madea long and bitter fight 
against Big Six. Milholland formed an independent Re- 
publican organization which brought Thomas of Tioga to 
his knees. The power of the Easy Boss was never so 
seriously menaced. It is not unlikely that Milholland 
would have eventually driven Platt from the field had 
Whitelaw Reid and his influential friends stood by him. 
But Reid conceived an unworthy jealousy of his faithful 
aid—a jealousy which recalls that unforgetable tragedy of 
the 7ribune, the deposition of its founder, Horace Greeley. 
Milholland was checked in his victorious fight against Platt 
and presently withdrew from the management of the 
Tribune. I have heard that Reid’s absurd jealousy is still 
so intense that he cannot endure, under any pretext, the 
printing of Milholland’s name in his paper. Out of politics 
and newspaper management, Milholland’s hustling abilities 
have found scope in an immense enterprise which his 
friends confidently believe he will yet bring toa full 


success. 
FF 
Signed Journalism 


A FEATURE of New York journalism that is being 
made more and more prominent is the exploiting of indi- 
vidual writers. Thus far the conservative papers have re- 
fused to follow the lead of the ‘‘yellows’’ in this respect. 
The Sun’s special articles are not often signed; the editori- 
als, of course, never. Men are able to sell special matter 
to the Sun at good rates, but the privilege of signing is 
denied them. The same is true of the 7ribune and the 
Times. Exception is, of course, made in the case of a 
writer of reputation, especially if he be a foreigner. We 
have all seen in the big New York weeklies sketches and 
special stories of unacknowledged authorship that were far 
better than the average stuff turned out by the boasted 
foreign contributor. The authors were probably American 
beginners, or working newspaper men whose rames, it was 
thought, would offer no inducement to the discriminating 
public. Some newspapers of high standard are not above 
practising a certain dishonesty at the expense of a strug- 
gling American beginner. Several years ago the present 
writer was associated in the employ of a Denver newspaper 
with a young man who had a great ability for describing 
gun-fights and other characteristic features of that candid 
civilization. His stories and sketches were the best offer- 
ings of the newspaper which paid him a reporter’s salary. 
They were very generally copied in the East, especially by 
the weekly editions of the great New York dailies, which, 
however, never would accept and pay for a line of the young 
man’s copy. 

The so-called ‘‘yellow’’ papers have entirely abandoned 
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the figment of anonymous journalism. Mr. Hearst’s editors 
and correspondents generally sign anything that is deemed 
of sufficient merit or importance to justify its acknowledg- 
ment. Often their photographs go with their signed con- 
tributions—too often, I should think, as a matter of good 
taste. Mr. Hearst, occasionally, assumes this pleasing re- 
sponsibility himself, and his articles compare very well with 
those of his aids and subordinates. He is a generous em- 
ployer, too, which cannot be said of some mightily virtuous 
representatives of the older journalism. 

Whether the result of all this be an accession of dignity 
and responsibility to the newspaper forum, is a question I 
need not attempt to settle here. The new practise has, in 
any event, raised the estimation of good writers for the 
press, and has certainly increased the wages of their ser- 
vice. Michael Monahan. 
New York, May 4th, 1900. 
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FRANCE’S SOCIALISTIC CABINET. 





IT HAS WROUGHT FOR GENERAL STABILITY. 
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HEN M. Waldeck-Rousseau formed the present 
VW French Cabinet, about ten months ago, very 
few ventured to prophesy that it would last 
longer than a few weeks. Its complexion was, and is, some- 
what incongruous; it incurred the enmity and hatred of the 
anti-Dreyfusards by extremely radical measures adopted in 
the cases of various generals and cfficers who had taken 
part in political cabals and machinations, yet, in spite of 
all this, it lived to witness the opening of the great Exposi- 
tion and now bids fair to last a good many months longer. 
The adherents of M. Meline have repeatedly made efforts 
to overthrow the Ministry, but without success, although 
they entered into various ‘‘unholy’’ alliances to accomplish 
their object. The impression is now generally entertained 
that the opposition will not triumph, without the aid of the 
socialistic faction, and this latter faction, judging by pres- 
ent indications, will not lend its aid as long as its represen- 
tative, M. Millerand, remains a member of the Ministry. 
It is to be hoped that the Exposition will not be disturbed 
by political troubles, riots and treasonable intrigues. 
There are, however, some skeptics who are apprehensive 
and who incline to the opinion that a squall may set in, 
when least expected, because the tension in parliamentary 
circles is great, and the rancor of the opposition the more 

formidable on account of its temporary impotence. 

The opening of the Exposition proved’an apotheosis of 
industry, science, arts and labor. The public which 
thronged the grounds comprised all the different elements 
of the working people. Members of the aristocracy were 
conspicuous by their absence; they are not jtriendly to, on 
the contrary, they look down with contempt on, the bour- 
geois Government. The orations of the President and M. 
Millerand attracted great attention and were highly signifi- 
cant. They marked the beginning of a new and, let us 
hope, better era for France. They were, essentially, a 
glorification of science, industry and the achievements of 
the dying nineteenth century, interwoven with expressions 
of hopes of universal peace and an emphasizing of the 
brotherhood of man. 

President Loubet, as his words proved or indicated, be- 
lieves in the steady progress of mankind and modern civili- 
zation. He recognizes that it will require the harmonious 
co-operation of all the elements of the French people in 
order to prevent retrogression and upheavals. He believes 
in an alliance between the liberal and socialistic elements, 
and an alliance of this kind is what France is now, per- 
haps, most in need of. The socialistic party is now 
rapidly drifting away from its old moorings and becoming 
an element of the liberal party; it is losing its ultra-radical 
tendencies and tenets and becoming one of the pillars of 
the Government. It will be remembered that the dictator- 
ial’aspirations of General Boulanger and his friends, in 
1889, were frustrated by the united and vigorous antagon- 
ism of the socialists and liberals, who were the only parties 
courageous enough to defend republican ideals at that 
time, just as they are at the present time. 

It was in 1893 that, owing to the scandalous disclosures 
in connection with the Panama canal, a strong group of 
socialists entered the Chamber of Deputies. The group 
was then, and has been ever since, under the leadership of 
M. Alexander Millerand, a disciple of Clemenceau. The 








disgrace and corruption of the Panama affair had not 
soiled the reputation of M. Millerand, and this alone made 
him extremely popular with the lower classes. In 1890 he 
had, in company with M. Lafargue and a few others, 
formulated a programme of social and political reforms 
and attracted the attention of the voters. There was some 
opposition among the socialists, when it was proposed that 
he enter the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry, but his friend, 
M. Jaures, placated the opposition and declared that the 
new Ministry would have the cordial support of the 
socialistic party. 

The Waldeck-Rousseau administration has accomplished 
signal and important social-political legislation since its 
formation. There is probably no exaggeration in saying 
that 1t has accomplished more, in this respect, within the 
short period of ten months, than all the preceding Minis- 
tries of the Third Republic. The principal achievement 
is the law providing for a gradual adoption of a ten hour 
labor-day for the greater portion of all industrial working- 
men. This legislative measure is the product of the 
energetic efforts of M. Millerand, and was passed about 
four weeks ago. It excited considerable surprise that the 
law met with hardly any opposition in the conservative 
Senate; in fact, it was passed within an incredibly short 
time. ‘ . 

In addition to the above, the liberal-socialistic Minis- 
try has met with great success in perfecting and in putting 
in force the law in reference to accident-insurance and to 
the responsibility of employers. The benevolent interfer- 
ence of the Government attained equally good results in 
various strike troubles, especially in the Creusot and 
miners’ strike of Montceau-les-mines. It will be remem- 
bered that the Creusot steel-workers’ strike had assumed 
formidable and dangerous dimensions. at one time, and it 
was only through the personal efforts of M. Millerand 
that M. Waldeck-Rousseau proved acceptable to both 
parties as arbitrator. 

The generally prevailing theory that the socialistic 
party in France is revolutionary in its aspirations is very 
fallacious. The peaceful and reformatory character of 
French socialism has been well outlined by M. Edward 
Bernstein, a former German socialist, now residing in 
England. The French socialist of the present day can- 
not be held responsible for the excesses of the Commune 
of 1870. The Communards had no affiliation with the 
socialists and had entirely different ideals and conceptions 
of Government. Francis A. Huter. 
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“THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT.” 





A SCARIFICATION OF AN IMPOSING FAKE. 


E are not concerned, in this article, with the 
\ \ / temperament of the artist, we do not look that 
extraordinary gift-horse in the mouth, but take 
him as we find him, thankful to have him on any terms. 
We are concerned with certain numerous triflers, too 
noxious to be merely ridiculous, who profess the artistic 
temperament, and act, disgracefully for the most part, up 
to that pretentious profession; the tenth-rate potterers in 
clay, or verse, or music, or painting, disreputable hangers- 
on of literature and the arts, bringing them into discredit 
and odium by their adherence. They are a curious and 
contemptibly unpleasant folk, gaining in ignorance what 
they lose in modesty; and their long-haired ranks are 
swelled by practitioners of the smaller arts; the petty 
architect who dabbles in designing and lives by jerry- 
building, the linendraper’s assistant from the northern 
town who dabbles in verse and lives by inferior criticism, 
the Post Office clerk who dabbles in reciting and lives by 
re-directing letters, the tenth-rate actor who lives by 
sponging on acquaintances, the fourth-rate fiddler who 
apes Wagner and lives by playing jigs in the orchestra of a 
music-hall. All of them boast the artistic temperament; 
and all wear their hair offensively long. The females are, 
if anything, more distressing than the males—we cannot 
bring ourselves to reckon them men and women—the tenth- 
rate lady novelist or journalist, the tenth-rate actress, the 
intelligent minx separated from her husband, the emanci- 
pated Miss—all boast the artistic temperament, all are for- 
ever flaunting their souls, their paltry little souls, before 
our loathing vision, all wear ‘‘artistic’’ dress; and succeed 
in looking ridiculous. 
When we consider the fraudulent sham which, with 
swelling pride, they call their work, we find in it no trace 























f the temperament of the artist, no sense of beauty, no 
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maginative, no creative power, while, potterers and 
jabblers that they are, they plainly lack the little energy 
ind industry necessary to execute their feeble inventions. 
Yet we must admit that they exercise an appreciable influ- 
ence on that art and literature of their generation. It may 
be that the work of a Haynes Bayly ora Tupper dies with 
the fools who read it; that the work of the human intellect 
goes on steadily, its great achievements quietly shaming 
the puny outbursts of these babbling triflers. But even 
though persons of taste and judgment disregard their 
trash, it is sorely hard on the foolish persons of weak but 
willing intelligence, that they should be taught by log-roll- 
ing and puffing to acclaim these ineptitudes. It is hard that 
their taste, or what they have of taste, should be debauched 
by the dishonest and perpetual presentment for admiration 
of bad work, until they come to care nothing for what is 
good. It is surely discouraging to those who do honest 
work to find themselves thrust from their places in litera- 
ture and art by pushing pretenders. 

It would seem, then, that the so-called artistic tempera- 
ment is born of sloth and conceit and fostered by ignorance; 
and if they who profess it confined their extravagances to 
the outskirts of literature and the arts, we should scarcely 
be at the pains to discussthem. But their sloth, conceit, 
and ignorance find an equal expression in their lives and 
conduct, and being supported by an underbred impatience 
of discipline, grow injurious to those about them. It is 
curious how often you will find that the ancestors, the 
very near ancestors, of those who profess the artistic 
temperament have followed some unpleasant form of 
dissent. This ancestral impatience of order and decency 
in religion has in their ‘descendants spread to the other 
departments of life, and is the prime motive of their most 
detestable extravagances. They affect that free and joy- 
ous attitude to existence, that fine scorn of the conven- 
tions which was called, up to a few years ago, Bohemianism, 
a very pretty cloak under which its wearers ‘hid their sloth 
and their uncleanness. The ‘‘artistic temperament?’ is 
that old pretty cloak with a new pretty name; and they 
who so proudly profess it shirk work, shirk their duties, 
and shirk clean living with the same careless and joyous 
freedom with which they shirk paying their debts, shirk 
washing, and avoid clean linen. 

Possibly their attitude to marriage is the best illustra- 
tion of their real temperament; assuredly it illuminates it 
to its lowest depths, and exhibits its qualities in full work- 
ing. To them the duties and _ responsibilities of the 
married state are, naturally, as irksome as are soap or 
clean linen to their bodies. To their underbred impatience 
of discipline the obligation of faithfulness is intolerable; 
persons of their fine sensibilities are above all bonds. As 
they cast about for reasons to support these prejudices so 
natural in them, their undeveloped intelligence and their 
ignorance, so dangerously qualified by a little knowledge, 
bring them to the conclusion that since there are many 
unhappy marriages, the cure for the evils of that estate is 
unfaithfulness. But, arrant sentimentalists, they must 
find pretty, glozing names for their vices; weaklings, they 
shrink from facing the facts of their own nature; they 
cannot endure that the clear-minded and sane should 
account them, the superior children of the artistic temper- 
ament with their imaginary superfine sensibilities, as no 
better than beasts; and they strive to dignity their com- 
monplace dirtiness with the name of love, or passion, or 
exalted friendship. 

But even these fine names do not entirely soothe their 
itching suspicion of the real truth of their conduct; and 
they harden themselves in their grossness by an appeal to 
the follies of the genius with whom they impudently claim 
kinship. Shelley is their favorite example; for they 
swear by Shelley: not indeed by his genuine poetry, which 
is,of course,far above their appreciation, but by his immature 
sentiments which suit exactly their slipshod minds. They 
actually find in his relations with Mary Godwin a valid 
reason for their own loose living. It is amazing, in truth it 
is ludicrous: it is as though the drunkenness of Villon or 
Burns excused the delirium tremens of the poetaster; it is 
as though the prose-writer should go to China because De 
Quincey was an opium-eater. 

Their conduct in marriage, or out of it, is but a type of 
their conduct in the other relations of life. As, if they are 
husbands, their wives are neglected and abused; if they are 
wives, their husbands are deserted or betrayed, so, if they 
are parents, their unfortunate children, neglected and in- 
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dulged, are brought up, or left to scramble up, selfish, 
slothful, and licentious as themselves, to spread this loath- 
some imputed temperament wider through the generations. 
With their careless and ‘‘joyous’’freedom they swindle ahy- 
one with whom they have business relations; neither the 
women-folk nor the purses of those into whose friendship 
they have wormed themselves are safe from their depre- 
dations. Rotten in every relation of life, these lepers of 
art and literature should be isolated, kept apart in a com- 
pound of their own. Incurable themselves, they should at 
any rate not be allowed to carry the infection to others.— 
The Saturday Review. 
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A BALLADE OF HAPPINESS. 





LE and argument, bread and cheese, 
Song and silence and neither best, 
Pipes and poetry, toil and ease, 
The day for work and the night for rest; 
A cheerful sermon; a thoughtful jest; 
A friend to follow, a foe to fight, 
And a hopeful heart on a hopeless quest: 
These are the springs of my delight. 


April rain and November skies, 
Frost in Autumn and thaw in Spring, 
The bare brown fields where the ground-larks rise, 
The feathery birches where robins sing; 
Daisies to buttercups beckoning 
In lanes by the morning breeze blown bright, 
And the joy of living that May days bring: 
These are the springs of my delight. 


A white-capped harbor, a sea-salt gale, 
And the thunder-caps scudding across the sky, 
Or the breathless calm and the flapping sail 
And the lights of the night boat steaming by: 
The wind in the trees and the low reply 
Of the rivples that break where the shore shows white 
’Gainst the shadow that ancient pines raise high: 
These are the springs of my delight. 


The sweet content of old-time books; 

The song of the surf in the strong white sun, 
And the little laugh of hidden brooks 

That under drooping willows run; 

The battles lost and the battles won, 
Sunshine at morning, shade at night, 

The finished work and the task begun: 
These are the springs of my delight. 


L°’ENV OI. 
These are but pleasures, you say, that pall? 
You (and you only) shall read aright: 
These—and one other more dear than all 
—These are the springs of my delight. 
John Ridd, in Harper's Weekly. 


Jt ot wt ot 
“RICHARD CARVEL.” 





A HOSTILE CRITICISM. 





ST. LOUISAN wrote ‘‘Richard Carvel.’’ All up- 
A to-date St. Louisans believe itastrong novel. They 

also admire the author Mr. Winston Churchill, for 
that he bears his honors meekly. Therefore, they will be 
interested to the point of indignation in ‘‘the deep damna- 
tion’’ of a criticism on the novel recently published in the 
London Academy. 

With Paul Leicester Ford’s ‘‘Jenice Meredith,’ Mr. 
Churchill’s novel is characterized as one of ‘‘the two most 
notorious and amazing examples’’ of the craze for the his- 
torical novel in America. They have reached, together, a 
sale in this country of nearly three quarters of a milllion 
copies. The novels are alike in many particulars: they both 
deal with the Revolution, both include the figure of George 
Washington, and in other respects of tone, color, senti- 
ment and incident they are remarkably similar. ‘‘The 
chief thing to be noted of them is their perfect lack 


of originality; they are not the fruit of any 
inspiration, but a dish meticulously concocted 
upon a recipe, and the recipe is by no means a 


new one. ‘“onceive a musical composer, who, at this date, 
should capture the ear of the populace by an exact, but life- 
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is such a feat in 


less imitation of Mendelssohn. It 
literature that these authors have performed.”’ 

‘‘*Richard Carvel’ is by far the better of the two 
American novels which I have mentioned; and what one 
feels about ‘Richard Carvel’ is that it is the work of a man 
who kept a bust of Thackeray over a bookcase crowded 
with eighteenth-century literature, and wrote with one eye 
on this and the other (perhaps unconsciously) on that airy, 
fairy creature known in the States as ‘the matinee girl,’ for- 
getting that he, even he, ought to havea personality. Mr. 
Churchill has learned everything about his craft, except the 
two things which cannot be taught—the art of seeing and 
the art of being oneself. He looks only at pictures, and 
then, piecing this with one and that with another, confects 
an enormous canvas without once leaving the gallery. He 
is not himself—artistically he has no self—but rather the 
impersonal automatic result of a century of gradual de- 
cadence from one supreme exemplar. In ‘Richard Carvel’ 
every primary tint is lost, every sharp relief smoothed down. 
The conventions which formerly had a significance and 
an aim properly related to the stage of art which evolved 
them have been narrowed instead of widened, until they 
are become meaningless, arbitrary, and tiresome. The 
heroine with her peerless beauty, her royal tantrums, her 
feminine absolutism, her secret, her hidden devotion, her 
ultimate surrender; the hero of six-foot-three, with his 
physical supremacy, his impetuosities, his careful im- 
promptus of wit, his amazing combinations of Machiavel- 
lian skill with asinine fatuity, his habit of looking foolish 
in the presence of the proud fair, and his sickening false 
modesty in relating his own wondrous exploits; the second- 
ary heroine, pretty, too, but with a lowlier charm, meek, 
steadfast, with a mission ‘to fatten household sinners;’ the 
transparent villain who could not deceive a sheep, but who 
deceives all save the hero; the ‘first old gentleman;’ the 
first faithful friend; the boon companions; the body servant: 
allthese types, dressed with archeological accuracy, per- 
formed at Mr. Churchill’s prompting at the usual maneuvers 
with all the usual phrases and gestures.’’ 

In Mr. Churchill the Academy writer perceives a 
“laborious ease, a certain moral elevation, an admirable 
sense of dignity,’’ although he could ‘‘no more avoid being 
tedious, profoundly, entirely tedious, than he could adda 
cubit to his stature.’’ The Academy finds one cause of this 
surprising vogue of historical fiction in the fact that 
America, though a land of brief traditions, is beginning to 
feela pride in them, and willingly rewards any well-disposed 
writer who ministers to this pride. Another factor is ‘‘the 
unique position and influence of young women in the 
United States;’’ the woman of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
the woman of the culture clubs, the woman who wistfully 
admires the profiles of star actors at matinées, the woman 
from whom Paderewski, at the Chicago Auditorium, has to 
be rescued by the police, the Madonna of the home, the 
cherisher of aspirations, the desire of men. It is she who 
reads and propagates ‘Richard Carvel’ and ‘Janice 
Meredith,’ artlessly enjoying the sugar of them, made 
oblivious of their tedium by her sincere eagerness to ‘get 
instruction’ from them, to treat them as ‘serious’ works— 
not as ‘ordinary novels.’ ’’ 

Who is the author of this screed against a St. Louis 
book! Whocould it_be, but a Chicago man, envious of a 
great St. Louis achievement, turning the Chicago sewage 
of criticism upon a St. Louis masterpiece? The author is 
Elwyn A. Barron, the author of ‘‘Manders.’’ But who 
would have thought that Chicago would pursue St. Louis 
with her hatred even in esthetics and as far as London? 


eee 
ALEXANDER’S ORGAN. 





| Translated for the MrrRoR from the French of Laurent de Rille, 
by A. Lenalie. | 
He was an orpheanist, 
Was his name Pierre or Baptiste? 
History saith nor yes, nor no. 
Chorus, 
Do st la sol fami re do. 

O, through forty-two verses, runs the legend that 
relates to us how achoir-master, having embarked 
for England, landed in the Congo, and after having 

narrowly escaped being devoured by the queen of the 
savages, married her. 
But no more than history does the song tell the name of 


the legendary hero. 
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We have discovered it, however, as well as the rest of 
the marvellous adventures of this sympathetic singer. 

He was named neither Pierre nor Baptiste, but Alex- 
ander. 

His mother’s maiden name was Legrand. 
simply called Alexander, like his father. 

In the course of one of those revolutions that destroy 
only Dahomey, Araucanie and some other uncivilized coun- 
Alexander the First lost his bamboo throne, his 
and his black spouse. This latter loss 


But he was 


tries, 


cocoanut crown, 


consoled him for the other two. 
He fled into the neighboring desert, where he existed as 
well as possible on privations—and green bananas—while 


giving music lessons. 

Wandering from one land to another, he ended by 
arriving at the court of a despotic negro, the sultan Salah- 
ed-Din Ké-té-fou, which means, in French, Saladin 
the Headstrong,—literally, the Wolf-Seal. 

The sultan was much moved by the recital of the woes 
of the ex-king. 

He offered him the position of chapel-master at the 
palace. Now, as the chapel was a mosque, and no music 
is ever heard there, Alexander found himself provided with 
an agreeable sinecure. 

Yet, witness the contrariety of human nature. Alex- 
ander was most unhappy, dreaming always of conducting, 
presiding over and forming a chorus, but on this subject, 
Saladin Ké-té-fou proved intractable. 

Sovereign negroes are not all progressive princes. And 
this one was particularly slow in realizing the advantages 
of things he was unfamiliar with. 

Modern inventions were obnoxious to him. The first 
time Alexander asked his authorization in forming an 
Orphic chorus, the sultan politely told him to go take a 
The second time he broached the subject, he 


promenade. 
Alexander sought other topics of 


hinted at decapitation. 
conversation after this. 
But the idea never left his mind. His idleness, so 
well compensated, nevertheless, became insupportable. 
He grew frightfully obese. His chin doubled, his abdomen 
He wouid have died miserably if an unforseen inci- 
the monotony of court 


also. 
dent had not occurred to disrupt 


existence. 
sz 


Here, some details concerning the habits of Salah’-ed- 
Din become indispensable. (We think not to wrong this 
cruel and vindictive prince by revealing the secrets of his 


private life. Besides, Saladin the Headstrong belongs to 


history. ) 

It must be known, then, that the redoubtable sultan 
guarded himself like a friar. He was a veritable epicure. 
He ordered his tobacco from Paris. Every month the 
shops of Civette sent the finest brands in cornucopias 
made from old journals. The sultan smoked the contents, 
unrolled the covers, and read them assiduously. In this 
way he kept posted on the political movements of Europe. 

One morning, while reading one of the scraps of paper, 
which happened to be a fragment of the Petit Journal 
the sultan was struck by the following lines: 

«| |. Atthe church of the Trinity, the great organ 
was admirably played by our eminent and justly celebrated 
organist, Alexander G 


Here the paper was torn. 
‘«Alexander!’’ cried the sultan, ‘‘Alexander! 


quick, hypocrite! Sly-boots! Masquerader! you have 
hidden from me your greatest talent. I know all! It ap- 
pears that you are an organist—and a great one. Read tor 


here, 


yourself.’’ 
‘‘Permit me,’’ said Alexander after having read the ex- 


tracts, ‘‘Your Highness confounds——”’ 

‘‘You are the one to be confounded, ‘‘interrupted the 
sultan. ‘‘Your name is Alexander. Now, Alexander plays 
the organ then you play it.”’ 

“(I swear to you.’’ 

‘‘No blasphemies! 


it frankly or I—’’ 
“‘T own it, Sire! I own it,’’ the trembling Alexander 


averred hastily. ‘‘I am an eminent organist.’’ 

‘And justily celebrated.’’ 

‘And justly celebrated; yes, your majesty.’’ 

‘‘There, you see! I was sure of it! Now you are go- 
ing to regale me witha little melody. A short organ re- 


cital, hey?”’ 


You are an eminent organist; own 
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‘‘But, O my King!’’ objected Alexander, ‘‘in order to 
play the organ it’s necessary to have one to play, and there 
isn’t an organ in your kingdom.’’ 

‘It’s all the same to me. Then you’ll make me one.’’ 

‘‘But, your Majesty, I am incapable of—’’ 

‘¢That will do! You will make me an organ, or I shall 
have you impaled.’’ 

Conquered by this argument, Alexander promised every- 
thing the sultan desired. But he demanded the necessary 
materials, workmen, and a delay of forty years. 

Saladin accorded him forty days, forty negros, forty 
cards of wood and forty quintals of steel. 

For three days afterwards Alexander tore his hair. 
The fourth day, having no more hair to spare, Alexander 
beat his forehead. From it there issued an idea, and the 
ingenious orpheanist, followed by his forty negroes, pro- 
ceeded to a subterranean passage where he devoted himself 
to a mysterious labor, awaiting the ending of the fatal 
term. 

On the morning of the fortieth day, the organ, covered 
with a heavy cloth, was installed in the mosque. 

At high noon Saladin the Headstrong made his en- 
trance, coiffed with a high turban, and shod in yellow boots. 
His scimetar trailed on the tiles with a frightfully suggest- 
ive noise. 

Behind the sultan, the favorite sultana, the beauteous 
Kinavéja—Mévusa, and following her came the court, red- 
robed. After them, the body-guards, gorgeous with their 
white burnous and polonaise shakos. Then followed the 
executor of capital-punishment, carrying on his shoulder an 
exceedingly pointed stake. 

Alexander, somewhat pale, saluted the assembly thrice, 
and unveiled his chef d’oeuvre. 

Forty steel pipes glistened in the sunlight. They were 
mounted on a massive piece of carpentry, in front of which 
rose a sort of key-board. 

The whole resembled an organ very nearly. 

Alexander seated himself before the monstrous instru- 
ment. A heavy silence reigned about. The whole 
court seemed to suspend breathing. One might have heard 
the sultan’s beard growing. 

The artist posed his fingers on the keys. A harmoni- 
ous murmur issued from the pipes. Tones of a strange 
and charming quality. Chords succeeded chords; 
‘‘sevenths’’ united with ‘‘thirds,’’ ‘‘augmented fourths’’ 
mingled with ‘‘sixths.’? The effect was electric. The 
court rose as a single person. 

The sultan, alone, remained frigid. 

“It is nice,’’ he said to Alexander, ‘‘very nice. But— 
I find your organ lacking in a certain—I can’t exactly 
I would like more . . . that is to say, 
youunderstand . .. , 


describe it. 
something lessof . . 
It is too dry.’’ 

‘‘Great sultan, you are right,’’ replied Alexander, too 
prudent to oppose the sultan in his views. ‘‘It is the heat. 
It affects the key-board the whole construc- 
tion. The large pipes are excessively dry. I will oil them 
immediately.”’ 

‘Good idea!’’ said the sultan. ‘‘There are forty pipes, 
I grant you forty measures of oil to grease them.’’ 

‘‘Pardon, sire! but my organ is of a special construction, 
and will respond better to the use of wine than oil.’’ 

‘‘Very well, then, you shall have forty measures of wine 
sent to you, and this, evening, at sunset, I will return to 
judge of the effect.’’ 

At nightfall the sultan was exact to his promise. He 
returned with his scimetar, his sultana, the court, the body- 
guards, and, especially, the executioner, with his pointed 
stake. 

Thousands of torch-lights illuminated the vaulted arches 
of the mosque, and it was well in evidence that the forty 
measures had been completely emptied of the wine. 

Alexander’s face shone as though he had personally 
participated in the oiling of the pipes. 

He seated himself in front of the organ with a resolute 
air, pressed the keys, but the organ gave forth no response. 
Only a hollow rumbling replied to the touch of his fingers. 

Alexander rose, went back of the instrument, adminis- 
tered several kicks to the pipes, and again tortured the 
key-board. But, O surprise! O horror!! O despair!!! 
The most wonderful sounds issued from all sides. Not 
harmonious chords, but simply noises! And what noises! 
Howls! And, unheard of result, impossible to conceive, 
the whole organ finished by simultaneously proclaiming 


in distinct accents. ‘‘Long live the sultan! Long live 
Saladin!”’ 
a 

The organist, more dead than alive, already felt the 
point of the stake—and turning, to delay his death-sen- 
tence, saw—what think you? 

The whole court vibrating with enthusiasm, the guards 
stupefied with amazement, the sultan crying at the top of 
his voice: 

“Bono! Bono! Approach, eminent artist, and receive 
your reward. Ask what you wish.”’ 

“Generous sultan, grant me only the permission to 
make my organ chant without pipes.’’ 

“Astonishing man, is this thing within the range of 
possibilities ?’’ 

Yes, if your highness so wills it; for all things are 
possible that your highness wills.’’ 

The sultan, flattered, gave sign of assent. 

“Orphic chorus of Salah’-ed-Din,’’ cried Alexander, 
‘‘appear!’’ 

Instantly, forty black curly heads protrude from the 
forty pipes. 

Forty negroes dart forth and fall at the feet of the 
sultan, singing in every key: 

“Long live the magnificent Salah'-ed-Din!” 
“Long live the gracious Salah’-ed- Din!” 
“Tony live the beautiful Salah’-ed-Din!” 

Saladan is visibly affected. The Sultana bursts into 
tears! 

“‘Sire!’’ then said Alexander, ‘‘is your majesty content 
and satisfied with my young pupils?’’ 

_ “Yes, truly,’’ replied Saladin. ‘‘This little cantata 
has pleased me much. But, my dear friend, do you know 
that the best thing in your composition is, undoubtedly, 


the words?’’ 
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THE BUBONIC PLAGUE. 


A STORY OF ITS RAVAGES. 


(For the Mirror.) 
OME two hundred years before the Christian era, 
S starting in the jungles of the tertile, tropical valley 
of the Upper Nile, descending with this river to the 
sea, then spreading along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
began the first known ravages of the plague, which for 
twenty centuries, has pursued its unbridled course, and sur- 
passed in horror and number of its victims all other pesti- 
lences of history. For the five hundred years immediately 
after Christ no record exists of any outbreaks of the dis- 
ease, but under Justinian, in the Sixth century, the pest 
again spread from its home in Lidya, visiting the entire 
Roman empire, Europe, the Holy Land and Syria,in fact, 
reaching what their writers called the “‘limits of the in- 
habited earth.’’ At the end of this half century they found 
“their cities were devastated, and the country converted 
into a desert, and the wild beasts found asylum in the 
abandoned haunts of man.’’ After this visitation the 
plague retired for another long stay in its native soil in 
Egypt, leaving small intected areas in Syria and China, 
which were later fanned into active epidemics. From the 
focus in China, in the Fourteenth century, came the most 
terrible incursion of this dread disease, sweeping Europe, 
from Crimea to England, and from Spain to Scandinavia, 
claiming 25,000,000 of its inhabitants in four years, a 
fourth of its population, and after raging for eight years in 
England there remained but a tenth of her people that 
escaped its taint. 

The moral effect of this Black Death was hardly less 
deplorable than the physical loss. All previous notions of 
comets, conjunctions of the planets, or hail causing this 
pest gave way to religious fanaticisms and excesses, and the 
disease and death were accounted ‘‘God’s just punishment 
for our sins,’’ and in their frenzy the people selected the 
despised Jew, and on him wreaked their insatiable 
hatred with unspeakable tortures. The Flaggelants, again 
organizing in open defiance of the papal decree, wandered 
from town to town, crying for Heavenly intervention, and 
prophesying against the innocent Jews, whose lives were 
sacrificed, and their property confiscated. Every man was 
arrayed against his neighbor, and suspicion was so keen 
that one feared to be seen abroad. ‘‘It was believed that 
the Jews had poisoned the world, for which reason they 
were slain. In other places they drove away beggars after 
cutting off their ears, and if it was found that any one had 








powders or ointments, he was compelled to swallow them 
to show that they were not poisonous.’’ Ambrose Paré, great 
surgeon and good physician that he was, ends a chapter 
thus: ‘‘They must keep an eye on certain thieves, murder- 
ers, poisoners, worse than human, who grease and smear 
the walls and doors of rich houses so as to infect them. 


God! what punishments such fellows deserve.’’ So fear 
ran riot and wars raged, the Jews were persecuted, but the 
plague continued, with occasional intermissions, when it 
either had no soil to work on or had exhausted its virulence, 
only again to break out in the same, or new localities, with 
renewed and ghastly vigor. 

Thus during the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
centuries France and England suffered no less than fifteen 
outbreaks, and Germany almost as often, Russia, Italy, 
Turkey and Holland bearing from time to time the awful 
brunt of its onset, and few cities show a smaller death rate 
than 20,000, and some, such as London and Naples, had two 
to three hundred thousand deaths ina single year. Mil- 
lions died during these dark ages, but nothing was done to 
stem the tide except through ignorance or superstition. 
Whole armies were wiped off the earth, and not enough 
men were left in certain counties of England to till the 
soil. 

Not until the end of the Seventeenth century had aught 
else but prayers, processions, incantations and firing of 
cannon been used to turn the pest’s merciless ravages, but 
out of the darkness of superstition in Rome there appeared 
the Cardinal Gastaldi, the first sanitarian outside the 
Jewish race, and by compulsory personal and public 
cleanliness reduced the Papal city’s death rate to a mini- 
mum figure, and introduced measures which are used 
to-day and have scientific proof of their effectiveness. 

While this reform was on in Italy’s capital, London 
suffered another terrible stroke, and De Foe has made us 
perhaps too familiar with the repugnant scenes which 
accompanied the pest the year preceeding the great fire. 

During the Eighteenth and the first part of this century 
Europe still suffered occasional outbreaks up to 1878, when 
the epidemic along the Volga marked the last appearance of 
the disease until the recent outbreaks in Portugal. The 
disease, however, had been endemic in several of the 
Oriental countries for years, and a recrudescence in Central 
China, in 1873, became the starting point for the present 
extensive epidemic. 

The outbreak in China was practically unnoticed until, 
in 1894, it appeared in Canton and, three months later, in 
Hong Kong, when it first threatened English residents, 
and immediately strenuous efforts were made against it, but 
it continued to spread and reached Bombay in 1896, and 
with the exodus of her terrified inhabitants, the disease 
was scattered through India, following the lines of the 
railroads, reaching to the hill country. The iron-clad class 
distinctions made treatment of the natives impossible, cases 
were shielded from the authorities and the foreign doctors 
were looked upon as fiends by the Mahommetan and 
Buddhist natives. There the disease still rages and blends 
its consequences with the famine, so that in four years 
164,000 deaths have occurred in the Bombay district alone, 
with no hope of any early abatement. From the Orient the 
disease has spread, and now rages in Japan, Formosa, 
Persia, Madagascar and Australia. 

In all time America has been fortunate to escape this 
disease, but even in the midst of our self-congratulations 
we were rudely shocked by an outbreak, which still con- 
tinues in Brazil and Argentine, and more recently by a few 
cases in the city of San Francisco, and another case in 
New York. Our insular possessions have not escaped, but 
the disease is undoubtedly ata standstill in Honolulu, 
where, after the expenditure of several millions of dollars, 
the outbreak was checked, and the disease in the Philip- 
pines has assumed no grave turn. We need no longer fear 
the plague, as we well might, if the conditions of a hun- 
dred years ago prevailed, but sanitarians feel confident 
that there will never be another extension of the disease in 
Europe or any enlightened country, 

The disease, as it appears, may take on many varieties 
of types which have led to some confusion among the older 
chroniclers. The more recent researches have thrown 
much light on its protean form and have established many 
points definitely which were tormerly surrounded with 
mystery or doubt. It is the most deadly of all known 
diseases, and, in certain localities, none survives its attack. 
Yet again it may be so light in its infection that the first 
part of the outbreak may pass entirely unrecognized, only 
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later to assume the virulence that has made its name a 
terror for somany ages. The disease comes on suddenly 
and usually terminates fatally in a few days, but if the 
patient lives longer than a week the chances for recovery 
are good. With the fever there is usually swelling of the 
glands of the arm-pits, neck or groin, and this has given 
the name to the malady. At times these swellings are 
absent and the disease is encountered as a highly fatal 
pneumonia, the infection’ in these “cases coming through 
the mouth. 

The germ of this disease was discovered six years ago, 
and since then our means of combating and curing have 
increased marvelously. It is known among doctors as a 
‘filth disease,’’ and invariably attacks those living in poor 
and unkempt surroundings. The better classes usually 
escape without infection, or, if they become contaminated, 
the disease is not nearly so fatal. 

The disease may be transferred from man to man, and 
this is most frequently the case where households and 
families acquire it, but truly most energetic trans- 
mitters of the plague from one locality to another are the 
rats and others of the rodent class. These animals are 
highly succeptible and are known to die in great 
numbers just preceeding an outbreak in man. 
And for this reason they are the great object of interest to 
Sanitarians, and by their wholesale slaughter it is hoped 
that many new extensions may by stopped. It is also held 
by many authorities that the fleas which infest the rodents 
are the immediate infecting means, bearing the contagion 
from the blood of their former hosts to their new abode, and 
by their bites infecting the individual. This theory gains 
support from the fact thatthe males, who in the tropics wear 
no clothing for the legs, are the most frequently attacked, 
and have inguinal buboes, while the female, whose neither 
extremities are covered, is less frequently attacked, and 
usually the arms are the seat of inoculation. 

In the last year there have been introduced means for 
curing the disease by anti-toxin similar to that usedin 
diphtheria, and also means for preventing it in the healthy 
by vaccinating similarly to vaccination in smallpox. The 
results of the use of these scientific proceedures have been 
quite encouraging, but as yet they have not reached the 
highest degree of perfection. However, with the present 
stringent quarantine and sanitary laws, it is possible, not 
only to cure most cases, but also to prevent fresh outbreaks 
in communities where the intelligence of the masses will 
permit and co-operate in their enforcement. C. 
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INTUITION. 





A LAY SERMON ANENT THE CREED-REVISING CRAZE. 





|The appended article, by Dr. J. J. Lawrence, editor of the 
Medical Brief, is taken from the May numberof that periodical, 
which circulates more widely than any other medical publica- 
tion. It is interesting as an exposition of what, for avant 
of a better name, may be called a spiritualized materialism. 
It is more especially interesting as aptly voicing a sort 
of belief that must be common, though it cannot be commonly 
expressed, to many thousands who, admitting that reason halts 
before the Great Problem, fall back upon the mysterious 
promptings of intuition asa support of a broad faith, a sublime 
hope, and a justification for a great charity.] 





HE rudimentary sixth sense, which we call intuition, 
T is stronger in animals and children than in man, 
because man depends more upon reason for his 
guidance. Animals and children know intuitively whom to 
trust, and we, ourselves, have intuitive likes and dislikes 
for people, frequently justified by experience, however 
unreasonable they may appear. 

A man has intuitive knowledge of form, color, music, 
truth, mathematics, etc. He can not tell you how he has 
this knowledge, but it is unerring, and, when largely 
developed, constitutes genius. Blind Tom the pianist, and 
Colburn the lightning calculator are familiar instances. 

By intuition, savages discern certain indescribable 
changes in the face of Nature, subtle atmospheric influ- 
ences which portend changes, and upon which animals 
base their preparations for the different seasons, and seek 
protection from approaching storms. a 

The sixth sense is likewise the basis of the gift of 
prophecy. By it we are enabled to read human nature, 
and to forecast the drift of events. 

Intuition is the source of all knowledge of right and 
Education has simply trained and disciplined con- 
Before 


wrong. 
science; its origin and growth are intuitive. 
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churches, creeds, books or priests were invented, men 
were capable of discerning right and wrong, and had an 
intuitive belief in immortality. In spite of all the follies 
and iniquities perpetrated by churches and theologies, these 
fundamental, natural elements of all genuine religion have 
persisted. They are, to-day, the best assurance that we 
have of a future life. But experience has taught us that by 
cultivating our intuitions—by bringing our lives into har- 
mony with Christian principles—by searching out and 
obeying the natural Jaws which govern the various depart- 
ments of life in accord with the over-reaching, universal 
moral law, our belief in immortality continually grows and 
strengthens. 

In the world of materialism, we learn that supply and 
demand are inseparable. It is logical, then, to conclude 
that this natural belief in immortality, growing stronger 
through the culture of the intuitive nature, this constant 
striving after right living, is the condition, the preparation 
for immortality. The culture of the spiritual nature en- 
dows it with generous feelings, sublime aspirations, noble 
ideals, divine attributes, which may serve the egoin a 
future existence, as the members of the body obey human 
wills. Before we can live again it is essential that we 
develop a nature capable of living and sustaining itself 
under other conditions. 

Forinstance. In this life, we can not live without air. 
In another existence we may find life insupportable with- 
out the capacity to love. People do not love naturally and 
and unselfishly. They have to learnto love through gen- 
erous, lofty, self-sacrificing devotion to ideals, principles, 
human weal, etc. 

We bring with us to this world the powers and organs 
by means of which we nourish and cultivate our natures 
here. Our earthly estates depend upon our mental and 
physical qualifications. Those who are blind, deaf, 
maimed, miss sources of pleasure and development which 
others enjoy. So those who do not cultivate the sixth sense 
—the gem of the higher nature—lose the purest and sweetest 
of all pleasures. Growth, development, progress are es- 
sentials of immortality as well as of physical health and 
material prosperity. If these conditions are neglected, dry 
rot will attack the soul. 

We are placed, also, in such relationships to other men, 
by environment and social connections, that we must help 
educate each other or suffer for each other’s transgressions. 
The scheme of redemption does not contemplate any 
narrow-minded selfishness, whatever a corrupt and power- 
seeking priesthood may have taught men. Experience 
demonstrates over and over that men suffer for their own 
wrongdoing, directly, and, indirectly, for that of their fel- 
lowmen. God has arrayed every natural human instinct in 
favor of an honest, upright, benevolent life. Men would 
long ago have learned this lesson by simple observation and 
inference, but for the perverted teachings of orthodoxy, 
which made opinions and professions paramount in impor- 
tance to life and works. 

Develop institution, live right, help to educate your 
brother man, come closer into communion with the Great 
Source of All Things, and shallow skepticism, obtuse athe- 
ism, corrupt infidelity and diseased pessimism, will be seen 
as mere mists, storm-clouds, beyond which the warm, 
fertile, joyous sun of eternal life and light shines on for- 


evermore, 
et et Ot 


THE CONSTANT LOVER. 


UT upon it! I have loved 
(3 Three whole days together; 
And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fine weather. 





Time shall moult away his wings, 
Ere he shall discover, 

In the whole, wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 


But the spite on’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me; 

Love with me had made no stays, 
Had it any been but she. 


Had it any been but she, 
And that very face, 
There had been at least, ere this, 
A dozen in her place. 
Sir John Suckling. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Broadway and 
Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Russell left on 
Wednesday evening for Eureka Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Eddy of the West 
End Hotel, left on Wednesday for Yellow 
Stone Park and California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Boogher accompanied 
by their family and Miss Alberta Boogher 
will sail on Saturday for Europe, to spend 
the summer in traveling. 

Mrs. A. C. Cassidy is entertaining Miss 
Lulu Andrews of Dallas, Tex., whom she 
will accompany on Saturday to Annapolis, to 
attend the commencement exercises at the 
Naval Academy. 

Miss Marie Whitmore, daughter of Doctor 
Whitmore, who was called here with her 
parents from New York City, to attend the 
funeral of her aunt, Mrs. Charles Sutter, 
will soon return to Miss Brown’s school, 
where she has been a pupil for some years. 

‘Monte Christo’? Wedding, the children’s 
play which will be given at the Grand Opera 
House, on the 11th and 12th of May, will be 
one of the features of the month. The cast 
is made upof aristocratic and clever little 
folks, who promise a delightful bit of enter- 
tainment. The Martha Parsons Free Hos- 
pital for Children will be the beneficiary of 
the affair, and the ladies in charge are spar- 
ing no pains nor expense to make the event 


Jaccard’s, 


a success. 

One of the prettiest functions of the 
week, was the wedding of Miss Agnes 
Dodd and Mrs. Thomas Tilden Richards, 
of New York, which took place on Tuesday 
afternoon at five o’clock, at the home of 
the bride’s uncle, Mr. Samuel M. Dodd of 
703 N. Garrison avenue. Miss Dodd is the 
daughter of Mrs. Harriet Dodd and the 
late Marcus Dodd. She is a dainty blond, 
with Titian coloring, and is considered one 
of the prime favorites of herset, which is 
very exclusive. Mr. Richards is a former 
St. Louisan, and has a large family con- 
nection here, among whom are the Filleys, 
but he has of late made his home in New 
York where he has large business interests. 
Rev. Dr. Niccolls of the Second Presbyter- 
ian Church, performed the ceremony, in the 
big drawing room of the Dodd residence, 
where a decoration of pink roses and ferns, 
interspersed with large palms, had been 
arranged for the occasion. Mr. Dodd, 
entered with his niece, and gave her away, 
Miss Florence Dodd serving as maid of 
honor for her sister, and Miss Elizabeth 
Wheeler* of Buffalo, N. Y., as brides-maid. 
The groom was sccompanied by his brother 
Mr. Oliver Richards as best man, and Mr. 
Sam Davis as groomsman. The bride 
looked exquisitely lovely in her bridal 
robes, of white crepe chiffon, over white 
glace silk. The skirt was made en traine, 
and was ornamented wlth full plisses of 
chiffon. The bodice was high with long 
mousquetaire sleeves, and was. simply 
trimmed with white chiffon. A tulle veil 
enveloped her in its misty folds, and she 
carried a big bouquet of snowy bride’s roses. 
Miss Florence Dodd was daintily gowned 
in white French batiste made with simplicity, 
and trimmed with ruffles of the same 
material and lace. The skirt was en demi 
traine, and the bodice high with long sleeves, 
and finished with a collar and girdle of pale 
green panne velvet. She carried a bouquet 
of Duchess of Devonshire roses. Miss 
Wheeler wore white crepe de chine en 
demi traine, over u slip of white glace silk. 
This was made with high bodice and had 





The Blirvor. 





trimmings of fine lace and white chiffon. 
She carried a bouquet of pink bridesmaid’s 
roses. Afterthe ceremony a reception was 
held for the large family connection of the 
bride and groom and a few intimate friends. 
Mr. and Mrs. Richards departed the same 
evening for an Eastern tour of some dura- 
tion, and at its end, they will go to New 
York, where a cosy home has been pre- 
pared for them. 

The wedding of Miss Katherine Reilly 
and Mr. John Lynch, of Uniontown, Pa., 
took place on Tuesday afternoon at five 
o’clock, at St. Francis Xavier’s church, in 
the presence of a large number of guests 
and friends. The church was decorated 
with palms and trailing wreaths of smilax. 
The bride entered the church with her 
brother, attended by her sister, Miss Florida 
Reilly as maid of honor, and Miss May 
Lynch, of Uniontown, Pa., as bridesmaid. 
Mr. Morris Lynch, of Uniontown, Pa., was 
best man, and Mr. Conde Cummings, 
groomsman. The ushers were Messrs. 
Louis Anderson, Joseph O'Reilly, and Clay 
Lynch, of Greensburg, Pa., and Dr. Gietz, 
of St. Louis. The bride was gowned ina 
beautiful toilette of white panne, the skirt 
en traine, and trimmed with accordion 
plaited ruffles of white chiffon, and a heavy 
all over applique of silk outlined with seed 
pearls. The bodice was low and sleeveless, 
and trimmed with applique, and bands of 
rich pearl passementerie. The guimp and 
sleeves were of shirred tulle unlined, and 
outlined with a band of pearl passemenierie. 
She wore a long tulle veil, fastened with a 
superb diamond brooch, which was the 
groom’s gift, and in the lace of the 
corsage was fastened a dragon fly of 
jewels. Her bouquet was a shower 
of lilies of the valley. Miss Florida Reilly 
wore a pretty gown of pale blue silk, 
covered with white embroidered chiffon. 
The skirt was made long and trimmed with 
accordion plaited ruffles. The bodice was 
low and sleeveless,and filled in with a guimp 
and sleeves of chiffor. She carried a 
shower bouquet of white carnations. Miss 
Lynch wore an all while toilette of white 
silk veiled in white chiffon, and trimmed 
with numerous fluffy accordion plaited 
flounces. Her bouquet was also a shower of 
white carnations. After the ceremony the 
bridal party and relatives were driven to the 
residence of Mrs. McLinn, the bride’s 
sister, 4035 West Pine Boulevard, and here 
an elaborate bridal dinner was served. The 
decorations for the table were pink and white 
roses intermingled with maiden-hair fern. 
Mrs. McLinn wore a toilette of pale grey 
crepe, ornamented with bands of black 
ribbon velvet. Mrs. Gerald O’Reilly wore 
a creation of mode colored crepe de chine, 
over silk of the same shade and trimmed 
with Renaissance lace. After the dinner, 
Mr. and Mrs.Lynch departed for California, 
where they will spend the summer, and 
upon their return they will reside in Union- 
town, Pa., where their own home is being 
pPepared for them. 

\ ee 
Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, 
304 Century Building. 
et 

Stranger (to eminent financier )—‘‘Why 
do you call that man at the bar ‘the 
microbe’?’’ Eminent financier—‘‘ Because 
he’s ‘in everything,’ ’’—Punch. 

Fs 

English waiters in the massive Sheffield 
plate,so much admired. Delayed shipment 
just received at Mermoi & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway and Locust. 
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No Modern Home is Complete 
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Jewelry Co., 


Seventh and Locust Sts. 
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Without One. : 


THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


Fourth and Pine Streets, St. Louis. 


If you intend going to the PARTS EXPOSITION 


, Geta Letter of Credit or Travelers’ Cheque from us 
; Safest and Most Convenient Way to 


besa 


BABY SHOW. 


On May 23, 24, 25, 26 there will bea 
grand time at the Exposition Building. On 
those dates the ladies of the Children’s 
Golden Chain Humane Society will hold a 
‘‘Baby Show’’ for the benefit of that worthy 
object the ‘‘Animal Shelter.’’ Over forty 
babies have already been entered and 
children five years and younger can be 
registered at the Exposition Building be- 
tween the hours of ten a. m. and four 
p. m., until the 23d, then at the Society’s 
headquarters, 1721 Franklin avenue. En- 
trance fee fifty cents. There will be prizes 
for all. Besides the babies, a good show in 
themselves, there will be a delightful varied 
stage entertainment participated in by young 
and old, that will not fail to prove amusing 
and attractive in furnishing diversion. 

Well known men have accepted the invi- 
tation to ‘act as judges, among whom are, 
Drs. E. F. Brady, R. M. Carpenter, A. L. 
Boyce, S. E. Phillips, Heine Marks. Gib 
W. Carson, L. C. McElwee, Judge George 
B. Sidener, Theo. Eggers, Rabbi M. Spitz, 
Capt. Isaac M. Mason, Messrs Paul H. 
Bierman, Simon S. Bass, W. C. Nolte, 
Clark H. Sampson, Albert A. Aal, Henry 
Orpen, Wm. W. Graves, and Edwin S. 
Puller. 

ee 

Second nature: She—‘‘Why does that 
piano sound first loud and then soft when 
Miss Wilson plays it?’’ He—‘‘Well, you 
see, she is learning to ride a bike, and uses 
both pedals from force of habit.’’— 7it-Bits. 

et 

Infant—‘‘Papa, what does décolleté 
mean?’’ Papa—‘‘It’s a French word, my 
boy, and means—obh, practically nothing.’’— 
Town Topics. 

et 
Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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Bal & Weber’ 

choen’ toscana ott { 

Orchestra cyseerarown 


Latest Popular Music. Terms Moderate. 


i. SENDER & cO., 


Ladies’ Cailors and 
Habit Maker's.ee 


Riding Habits and Bicycle Suits 
A SPECIALTY. 

1021 North Vandeventer Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS; MO. 


A Special Department for Remodeling 
Garments into the Latest Styles. 





716 OLIVE STREET. 


FRESH, PURE AND DELICIOUS 


Bonbons and Chocolates, 


Fancy Baskets and Boxes. 





A coudiilens not a_ theory: Politicus— 
‘‘The question is, what shall we do with our 
new possessions?’’ Younghub—I'll tell you 
what I do with mine. I walk the floor nights 
with it.’’—Collier’s Weekly. 
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of numerous dinner-tables. 
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SOCIETY AT WASHINGTON. 





The principal reason, according to the 
Washington correspondent of tbe Boston 
Jeaald, for the great difference in the social 
existence of Washington, D. C., and New 
York is that in our national capital all func- 

tions—first nights at the opera or play, re- 
ceptions, and even dances, including those 
at the executive mansion and the foreign 
embassies—are subordinated to the countless 
dinners of the season. It is the one immu- 
table function, the great event that can not 
be neglected. 

Washington, from Christmastide to Ash 
Wednesday, seems to be the very chosen 
and consecrated arena of the host and 
hostess and the diner-out; and, as one sur- 
veysthe wide expanse of table linen and 
silver and golden service spread in so many 
houses, one is tempted to believe that this is 
the very sense of the composition af the im- 
mortal line—‘‘But where is the man who 
can live without dining?’’ 

Certainly nowhere else, save in Newport 
and Bar Harbor in August and half Sept- 
ember, is so much attention paid to dinner 
at eight or eight-thirty o’clock, with an 
occasional small dinner at seven o’clock to 
precede a play. Everything from play- 
going to speech-making; from the state of 
the nation to the next nomination; from the 
composition of a cotillion to the aspirations ‘| 
of a diplomat in the shell, but ready to be 
hatched, depends upon and revolves about 
the dinner hour in Washington. 

To dine out is to be in ‘‘Society,’’ to dine 
at a restaurant is to be at least transiently 
out of it, since the Vanity Fair of Washing- 
ton, unlike that of New York, does not affect 
the cafés of the town, and would not find 
them as amusing as the palm-gardens of 
Fifth Avenue. It is the rule to dine at 
home or in other people’s homes organized 
for that purpose and conducted on the prin- 
ciples of a miniature caravansary. 

& 

The woman who knows how to talk of 
something that is really worth listening to is 
very much more numerous in Washington 
than in New York, where she has become 
the exception that proves the rule. The 
chatter of the majority of the ladies of ‘‘the 
smart set’’ in the gay metropolis can scarcely 
be dignified with the name of conversation, 
andeven the smallest of small talk some- 
times fails them. To such an extent is this 
true that at a recent dinner in New York 
one of the ‘‘leaders’’ requested her aston- 
ished hostess to supply her with stationery 
and a pencil. The discreetly surprised 
butler handed the lady a sheet of paper and 
a crayon, and she proceeded to initiate her 
stupefied near neighbors into the mysteries 
of a certain game, while their dishes and 
hers were left untasted. 

But in Washington the majority of the 
ladies who dine out really know how to talk, 
and, up to date, have not had recourse to 
pencil and paper to help them out during 
the progress of the repast. The happy 
knack of dinner-table conversation c onsists 
of talking about subjects not necessarily 
light in an entertaining way. Thus there 
are senators who, while declining to speech- 
ify at table, manage to supply a rapid and 
clear and even sparkling resumé of the ques- 
tion of the hour, so as_at once to edify and 
amuse the ladies on either side. In the 
event of one or both of these being ‘‘bright’’ 
women, they inwardly digest the concise 
discourse—with champagne sauce—and pass 
it on, so that it eventually makes the round 


Which you quicken to remembrance of a 


For your voice has ever echoed through the 


By the fragrance which in welcome all the 








At the same time, few of the senior dip- 
lomats but are accustomed to say—and 
especially tothe fair sex—something really 
worth listening=to. Even when language is 
employed to conceal the thought, there are 
certain to be pungent phrases, and possibly 
an occasional anecdote, since in diplomats 
of long service the dreaded anecdote is not 
only permitted but often encouraged. 

Left alone, after the ladies have repaired 
to the drawing-room, the after-dinner con- 
versation between men is far less of the 
counting -house order than in New York. I 
is in infinitely easy to sink the shop in the 
atmosphere of statecraft and diplomacy, and 
even of bnsiness-like politics. There are 
even very marked suggestions of art and 
literature. A distinguished diner-out is 
heard discussing Persian poetry in a vein 
that would delight Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Many diners-out of many minds—such is 
the social programme around the mahogany 
in Washington. The result is so stimulating 
as to elevate the material into the spiritual. 
In other words, were the dinner really bad 
or the service inadequate, it would probably 
be remarked; but so long as the cooked food 
and iced or warmed wines are palatable and 
everything goes like clock-work, it is not 
everybody who commands the double con- 
sciousness to eat and drink other than me- 
chanically, and as an accompaniment to con- 
versation. The real point, therefore, is not 
to dine, but to commune together, and there 
are even veterans who take the precaution 
of a ‘‘meat tea’’ to fortify them for a too 
talkative dinner, or reward themselves with 
alate supplementary supper for having, in 
the interests of loquacity, allowed the baked 
meats to pass untasted. 

To dine out in Washington is, therefore, a 
very serious matter; like the holy estate of 
matrimony, it is not to be entered into light- 
ly, and it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that so many people ‘‘save tnemselves’’ for 
adinner, exercise for it, both on the day 
itself and the day that follows the symposium 
of statecraft and ‘‘the musical glasses,’’ aim 
to be known as model diners-out, calculate, 
not how many dishes they can consume, but 
how many people they can talk to and how 
many ideas they can interchange. This 
mental activity, on a foundation of artistic 
gastronomy, is what keeps the native and 
adopted Washingtonians so young. 

ee 
A QUESTION. 





It is but the idle fancy 

Of a mocking necromancy 

That together, leaf and blossom, by the 
Indus once we grew; 

And that Hafiz came, or Omar, 

To imprison the aroma 

In some half-remembered measure which 

bas rhymed me to you? 


Is it false or is it real 

That in ages more ideal 

I was Song ani you were Sappho—you were 
sunbeam, I the dew; 

For I long have felt the burgeon 

Of a passion vague and virgin. 


former life we knew? 


Were you stream when I was willow? 
Was I shell when you were billow? 


hushes of my heart; 
And it seems as I behold you, 
That the very air foretold you 


budding boughs impart. 
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| Lowest Priced House in 
( America for Fine Goods. 


The World’s Grandest Jewelry Establishment.” 





This fine Cut Giass Punch Bowl, elaborately aud 
artistically cut, 14 inches diameter, $63. 00 


(Other styles, $30.00 to $150.00.) 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


ON BROADWAY, 
Cor. Locust St. 


We invite attention to 
our new new designs in 
seasonable articles, such 
as Ice Cream sets, Claret 
and Lemonade Jugs, Sher- 
bet Cups, Salad Bowls, 
Berry Sets, Ice-Tubs, and 
hundreds of other beauti- 
ful pieces for home deco- 
ration and 


were Gifts. 
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BROADWAY, 


Cor. Locust St. 


\ Write for Catalogue-—-j000 } 
( Engravings—Maitled free. § 
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HILL’S SILK HAT. t 

There are probably no two men in Albany 
so nearly alike and so much unlike as ex- 
Governor David B. Hill and Governor 
Theodore Roosevelt. Both are brave and 
eloquent, and each received his office from 
a political party with which he in many re- 
spects differecl. The two Governors often 
meet, and there is usually a little quiet fun 
between them when they come together. 
Both men have the gift of saying sharp 
things. Not long agothe New York State 
newspaper men gave a banquet at Stanwix 
Hall, in Albany, and among the gueets of 
honor were the two Governors. Colonel 
Roosevelt came first. He wore an evening 
suit and his famous brown sombrero, made 
famous by the Rough Riders. It was a 
combination costume at once original and 
picturesque. Among the last of the guests 
to arrive was Mr. Hill, who was convention- 
ally attired, even to his silk hat. 
‘‘Ah!’’ exclaimed Colonel Roosevelt in his 
peculiar staccato manner, as he grasped Mr. 
Hilll’s hand, ‘‘now we have with us a real 
Albany swell. Governor Hill is the only 
man here to-night with a silk hat."’ 








“I’ve got a slouch hat myself,’’ returned 
Mr. Hill softly, ‘‘but I left it at home. I’ve 
given up wearing it since I went out of the 
advertising business.’’ 

Then dinner was announced and the 
remainder of the evening passed pleasantly. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 

et 

The late Prince Bismarck’s barber is said 
to be well on his way to making his fortune, 
for he has saved no less than eight years’ 
clippings from his master’s hair. These he 
is now dividing into small qnantities, and 
encasing in gold brooches, scarfpins, and 
lockets, allowing three hairs to each orna- 
ment, and selling to the public. The 
barber states that he had the late Prince’s 
permission to do this. 

ee 

‘“‘This is the seventh time you’ve been 
before me,’’ said the magistrate. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
replied the culprit; ‘‘it’s strange how some 
men hold on to office.’’—Philadelphia North 
American. 

et 

Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 

cust. 
























fine ones the name 
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Locust. 












—Liverpool Post. 
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A WEDDING 


Is always an interesting event, and the presents to 


given ever a subject of great curiosity and speculation. ! 


Amongst the fashionable presents of the day, 


Pictures— 


Take very high rank. You will see on the back of the 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Flad willsail for Europe 
in June, to spend the summer traveling. 

Mrs. John Sculiin and Miss Lenore 
Scullin have returned from California, where 
they spent several months. 

Mrs. Houston Force has entirely recovered 
from her serious illness, and is again at her 
home on Washington avenue. 

Miss Marjory Oliver, assisted by Mrs. 
James Lawrence Blair, gave a reading for 
the Mary Institute Class of 1900, last Friday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Schlossstein, and 
granddaughter, Miss Laura Seitz, are spend- 
ing the month of May at French Lick 
Springs. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. William Bagnell and Miss 
Nellie Bagnell are again at their Westmore- 
land Place home, after having wintered at 
Tucson, Arizona. 

Mr. and Mrs. John McNair and family 
have gone down to St. Elmo, their farm in 
Southeast Missouri, to spend two months 
before going East for the summer. 

Mrs. M. B. Loker, of West Bell Place, 
has returned from Chicago, accompanied by 
her daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward Birdsall Chittenden, and their infant 
daughter, who comes to pay her respects to 
her father’s mother, Mrs. W. W. Chittenden. 

The Whist Congress in Detroit was a 
great success and the large party of St. Louis 
ladies who attended returned on Saturday 
evening in high spirits, Mrs. H. C. Noel, 
being the only one of the twelve to remain 
behind. She will spend a week with friends 
in Detroit before returning. The ladies 
were, Mesdames Byron Nugent, Fred P. 
Kaiser, E. Pattison, J. L. Phelps, H. C. 
McClary, M. B. Shebley, J. E. Nute, J. C. 
Doneghy. 

Miss Virginia Thomson, daughter of Mr. 
William H. Thomson, will entertain a party 
of fourteen of the Mary Institute class of 
1900, of which she is a member, at her 
father’s country place at Arcadia. The 
young ladies will leave on Thursday morning 
and return the following Monday. Those 
who will be of the party are Misses Marjory 
Oliver, Mildred McCluney, Lulu Knapp, 
Emily Wickham, Marion Rumsey, Florence 
Newton, Emily Catlin, Jane Green, Lucille 
Hopkins, Edith Nipher, Elsie Bremmer- 
man, Eugenia McBlair. 

The coming departure of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
C. Van Blarcom, for a period of six months 
of European travel, will be a great loss to St. 
Louis society folk, especially the young 
girls and men, who were wont to receive 
such untiring and delightful hospitality at 
their hands. Mr. and Mrs. Van Blarcom 
will spend some time at the Paris Exposition 
and then take a tour of other points of 
interest, six months being the limit set for 
their absence, duriug which, their beautiful 
Westmoreland Place home, will be invaded 
by an army of workmen who will make 
many new improvements. 

Rich cut glass in original exclusive cut- 
tings, at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer- 
cantile Club Building, Locust and Seventh. 

The Mary Institute girls are now entering 
upon their usual round of spring gaiety. On 
last Friday afternoon they were entertained 
by Mrs. John Boogher and Mrs. Walter 
Boogher, in honor of Miss Ethel Boogher. 


FAUST ed SONS. 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 
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The beautiful new Boogher residence in 
Westminster Place, near Union Boulevard, 
was thrown open and abundantly deco- 
rated with spring daisies, which have been 
chosen by the class as their flower emblem. 
The young hostess was gowned in white 
with touches of green, to match the flower, 
as were also the pretty girls serving, they 
were Misses Anna Force, Jane Green, Lucy 
London, and Mildred Stone. Among the 
guests were: Misses Clara Carter, Mildred 
McCluney, Carrie Tinker, Emily Wickham, 
Emily Catlin, Julia Knapp, Eugenia McBlair, 
Nancy Girardi, Laura Kurtzeborn, Marion 
Rumsey, Grace Priest, Florence Newton, 
Alice Sutter, Olivia Meyer, Alice Martin, 
Stella Schnurmacher, Sadie Bailey, Natalie 
Adams and Nettie Haile. 

ee 

The detachable belt buckles, for which no 
sewing is required, are most convenient. 
Fine silver plated and solid silver buckles 
and pulley belts, 50c to $25, at Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

ee 

When a Belgian talks about ‘‘Murphies’’ 
he does not refer to the succulent tubers 
that are the mainstay of Ireland (according 
to the Chicago T7ribune). He refers to 
loaves of corn bread. The man who claims 
the proud eminence of adding a new noun to 
the French language and a new article of food 
of diet to the menu of Europeans is no other 
than the Hon. Charles J. Murphy—alias 
Corn Murphy—the indefatigable American 
who has been going up and down Europe 
for the last ten years adjuring the people to 
eat corn meal and be happy. When he 
began this missionary work only twenty- 
four thousand bushels of maize were 
exported to Europe, and the average 
European knew no more about corn bread 
than an Eskimo. Now they are annually 
importing upward of two million bushels of 
Indian corn, and are beginning to acknowl- 
the merits of ‘‘pain Murphy,” or 
Murphy bread, asthe bakers of Brussels 
call it in their advertisements. Whether 
Mr. Murphy has wrought the whole of this 
change or not, he is entitled to all the glory 
embodied in the\new meaning of the word 
‘‘Murphies.’’ 


edge 


et 
For wedding gifts, sterling silverware 
and cut glass are always in favor. The 
finest collections and newest designs, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 


Fad 


Mrs. Mixer—‘‘Tell me 
the worst, doctor. Is my husband’s con- 
dition serious?’’ Doctor—‘‘There is no 
cause for alarm, madam; he is now out of 
danger, although suffering acutely from en- 
largement of the cerebral glands.’’ Mrs. 
Mixer—‘‘But, doctor, how do you suppose it 
was brought on?’’ Doctor—‘‘On a tray, 
probably.’’—Chicago News. 


FF 


Mrs. Young—Don’t you believe in man- 
eging one’s husband by letting him think he\ 
is having his own way? 

rs. Strong—Decidedly not! 
showd be made to feel his inferiority. 
et et et 

Correct forms in wedding invitations and 
finest material and workmanship, at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 


The day after: 


Man 
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‘THE OAKLAND HOTEL, 


ST. CLAIR SPRINGS, MICHIGAN. 








—_ 


————— 





OPENS JUNE FIRST. 


*ATTRACTIONS.* 


Golf, Tennis, 
Bowling, Wheeling, 
All Out-Door Sports, 


Mineral Water Baths, 


Fresh Water Plunge, 
Boating, Sailing, Fishing, 





or NT 


Leaving St. Louis at 9 o’clock at night, arriving at Oakland 
10 a. m. next morning. 


For particulars address 


CYRUS H. CLARKE & CO., Proprietors. 


ee 


A firm in Liverpool, delighted that one of 
its employes was called upon to join the 
reserves, volunteered to pay half his wages 
to his wife in his absence. At the end of 
the month the woman appeared, and the 
moiety was given her. ‘‘What?’’ she said; 
‘four pound?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the senior 
partner, ‘‘that is exactly haif; sorry you are 
not satisfied.’’ ‘‘It isn’t that I’m not satis- 
fied. Why, for years he has told me he 
only got sixteen shillings altogether, and— 
and—if the Boers don’t kill him, I will.’’ 

ee 

Exquisite Tiffany glass vases in iridescent 
and opalescent effects, are the latest fad. 
A beautiful line of them just received at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Company, Mercantile Club 
Building, Locust and Seventh street. 

ete 

The only obstacles: Johnson:—‘‘Jackson, 
how would you get into society?’’ Jackson 
—‘‘Oh, if I felt like it, and had the clothes, 
I’d_ go.’’—Jndianapolis 


and was invited, 
Journal. 
Fe 
‘*How would you define a ‘crying need?’ ”’ 
asked the teacher of the rhetoric class. ‘‘A 
handkerchief,’’ replied the solemn young 
man with the wicked eye.—Chicago Tribune. 


ee 
Wedding Silverware—Mermod & Jac- 





Who’s Your Tailor? 


The cloth and linings that go into 
the garments we make are the best 
we can find. We don’t believe there 
is another place in America where 
the workmanship is more carefully 
or conscientiously attended to. Be- 
sides getting the best qualities, you 
get a perfect fit, perfect style, and 
all at moderate prices--not ‘‘cheap,”’ 
however. 





MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 
820 OLIVE STREET. 


Opposite Post-Office, ST. LOUIS. 





card’s. 





All the late Cloth 
si and Paper Bound 
rt pee? can be 


oundat . . 





We Control 


and 


Operate 


PLACES. 


807 NorrH Fourtn Sr. 





F ulton Market, 610 Olive Street. 
Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 


VIZ: 


Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 


ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, \ » 


| 
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~ | YOUR CENTERPIECE OR DOILY “ 
3% >>> ..* is, oa Ww 
09, Will Look Bright and Clean after Washing if You Use.... cS 
aN. N\ 
e K 
‘ and Brainerd & Armstrong Wash Silks 
3% Ke 
, Guaranteed Fast Colors. Beautiful and Continuous Lustre. <% 
++, N74 
aN + + % 
e Che Original and Only Genuine Wash Silkseee 2 
> S 
aN B@USED by the BEST TEACHERS and ART SCHOOLS és 
7, and Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. vt wt 0; 
3% Y 
of Corticelli Rnitting and Crochet Silk, Superb and Unequaled. es 
o% he 
S “ Corticelli Spool Silk, Longest, Strongest and Smoothest. The Best Dressmakers use and recommend it. Se 
*% (a Manufactured at the Greatest Silk Mills in the World. 3g 
4 
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UTOPIA UP TO DATE. 





‘‘Ah!’? said the traveler from Europe, in 
2098, as he stepped out of the end of the 
pneumatic tube through which he had been 
shot, in seven minutes, from Buda-Pesth to 
Chicago, ‘‘here I am at last in the land of 
liberty and equality!’? He drew a deep 
breath—for the pneumatic compartment had 
been close, and immediately a voice at his 


elbow said sternly, ‘‘Here! that isn’t 
allowed!”’ 
‘‘What isn’t allowed?’’ inquired the 


traveler, nervously, as he surveyed the in- 
dividual who spoke—a man dressed in dust- 
ill-fitting garments, with a _ brass 
around his neck marked 


brown, 
tag hanging 
‘(101,725 

‘‘Taking so much breath out of the 
mouths of other people!’’ returned the 
policeman—for such he was. ‘‘This is 
the land of equal rights; no approach to 
monopoly allowed; so take the regular al- 
lowance of air and no more!’’ 

The traveler obeyed meekly. 
can I get a cab?’’ he asked. 

“There are no cabs in Chicago,’’ the 
policeman answered, coldly. ‘‘As all the 
people cannot afford to ride in cabs, and as 
equality is the basis of lite, there are no 
equipages of any kind, except trolly-cars and 
wheelbarrows. Where do you want to go?”’ 

“To the best hotel, wherever that may 

’’ returned the European. 

‘There are no hotels in Chicago, either,’’ 
said the policeman, more sternly than ever. 
‘‘The people cannot all patronize hotels, so 
none are allowed. You cau go to the muni- 
lodging-hall, where a bed in the 
travelers’ ward will be allotted you, and the 
ounicipal eating-hall will be open at half- 

ist six to-morrow morning for breakfast.’’ 

“Is there no private house whereI can 

\dge?’’ asked the traveler, rather agitated 
t the prospect opening before him. 

‘There are no private houses at all in 

hicago,’’ said the policeman; ‘‘the families 
are arranged by tens, and live around a 
‘ourt where the heating and lighting and 
household work are carried on by machinery. 
The same dinner is cooked all over city 
every day at noon,’’ he went on, evidently 
lilating to his theme, ‘‘and just so many 
garments of similar pattern are washed 
every week,’’ 

‘But how can that be?’’ 


‘Where 


be, 


cipal 


said the be- 


family has ten children in it, and another 
only two?’’ 

‘‘All families are equal, and contain four 
children,’’ returned the instructive police- 
man. ‘‘If one man has ten children, the 
State takes six of them and distributes 
them where they are needed.”’ 

‘‘But your rich men?” said the traveler. 

‘We have no rich men,”’ said the police- 
man. ‘‘There cannot be any, for there is 
no private property. Each citizen works 
eight hours a day, paid in meals, clothes, 
and trolley-car tickets. Everybody dresses 
alike, eats alike, and lives alike. The govern- 
ing officiais are chosen by lot every month, 
and never serve twice. Thus every citizen 
in the whole State is sure of one term of 
office.’’ 

‘‘Surely your educated classes —— 

‘‘We have none,’’ was the policeman’s 
reply. ‘‘All children are educated exactly 
alike. And, as the higher education is not 
possible for all minds, itis not allowed to 
any. An aristocracy of brains is, of all 
ideas, the most hateful to true democracy.”’ 

The traveler gasped. ‘‘CanI get a drink 
anywhere!”’ he said, feebly. 

‘‘The State gives each man a drink with 
his meals,’’ said the impressive policeman. 
‘“‘You show your tag, and that entitles you 
to one glass of beer.’’ 

‘‘But I prefer wine,’’ remonstrated the 


traveler. 

‘‘There is not enough wine for all,’’ said 
the policeman, ‘‘therefore all must drink 
beer. Ina land of perfect equality there is 
no place whatever for choice or desirable 
things. For, as you can readily understand, 
the things that no one especially wants are 
the only things that everybody can have.’’ 

But the traveler did not hear this last bit 
of wisdom. He had run back wildly into 
the pneumatic tube, and ‘was already half 
way back tothe inequalities of his unpro- 
gressive European existence.—/P. nard, , 
in Life. E y 
et 4 
REDUCED RATES TO DENVE OLO- 
RADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO. 





May 15th, June 5th and 19th, the 
Union Pacific will sell round trip, tickets 
from St. Louis and Kansas City or Omaha 
to above points at One Fare plus $3 00. 
Illustrated publications, Time Tables, and 


MATINEE CRITICISM. 





Scene.— Street-car. Young man is seated, 
veading. Enter young woman. She has just 
come froma matinee at a Broadway theatre. 
Recognizes young man. He gives her his seat. 


She—Thanks, awfully. Oh, I’ve been 
having the very loveliest time that ever hap- 
pened. 

He—What have you been doing—dancing? 

She—No, indeed; dancing ain’t in it. 
I’ve been to see that lovely Montague Pierre- 
pont in that new play. 

He—What’s the name of it? Oh, yes, I 
know. I reada very able and commendatory 
criticism of it in the Radiator. It’s by Sar- 
dou, isn’t it? 

She—I don’t know. 
name of the author. 
too lovely for any use. 

He—I hopeto goand seeit. 
is it not? 

She—I should think it was! Why, that 
scene where Pierrepont stands by a mantel 
and twirls his mustache is just too much for 
words. 

He—What happens? 

She—Oh, nothing; but then he looks so 
handsome, and his face is reflected in the 
mirror, and you see him twice, and I just 
felt like kissing it. 

He—What—the reflection? 

She—No, no; his face. 
lovely. 

He—The dialogue is very witty, isn’t it? 

She—Mmm. I guess so. (Laughs.) I 
didn’t pay much attention to that; I was 
thinking about him. The way he says 
‘‘Heigh-ho”’ is really too pathetic. All the 
girls were crying. 

He—Marie Dobson hasa fine part, I under- 
stand, and, as usual, makes a careful char- 
acter-study of it. 

She—I believe so. She plays an ugly old 
woman, I think. But it’s just too splendid 
where Pierrepont changes his necktie right 
before the audience, so the villain won’t 
recognize him, you know. He did it just as 
naturally as my brother Tom does in real 
life. I think he’s the greatest actor I ever 
saw, besides being simply the handsomest 
man in the world. 

He—What did you think of Le Roy Thomp- 
son? The Radiator says that he brings as 
much art’to the delineation of his small role 
of the actor as if he were depicting the chief 


I never look at the 
But Pierrepont is just 


Very strong, 


Oh, he is so 





any desired information address, J. F. Algar, 





wildered European. ‘‘Suppose that one 





Gen’! Agent, St. Louis. 


An open door to success in designing 
interior decorations, embroidery, 

china, wall paper, carpets menus, 
dinner cards, engraving, lithograph- 
ing, book covers, advertisements 
stained glass, modeling, etc., is our 
special course in 


Ornamental Design 
TAUCHT BY MAIL 


Attractive, well-paid work for women.’ 


our leisure time for 
It_ will 
Easy 


Take the course in 
culture or for a working career. 
t youto make home feautiful. 
payments. Write for circular. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1284, 
Scranton, Pa, 











She—Oh, I guess he was all right. He 
had a scene with Pierrepont. 

He—The one where he has to simulate 
merriment while his wife is dying in the 
next room? 

She—Yep. Pierrepont smokes a cigarette 
in that scene. He was perfectly gorgeous. 

He—Who—Thompson? 

She—No; Pierrepont. The audience 
called Thompson out, and I thought it was 
awfully unfair, as Pierrepont is the leading- 
man, you know. Why, the smoke curled 
up just as naturally from that cigarette as if 
he was here, you know. 

He—I think the conductor would have 
something to say about its curls in that case. 

She—Well, speaking of curls, his hair is 
just as curly as anything at all. And in the 
last act, where he hands bis wife the letter, 
oh, I think that was just the grandest scene 
of all! 

He—She has a fine death there, doesn’t 
she? 








She—Huh! buh! But he holds the letter 
out, and he smiles, and—well, if he smiled 
that way at me, I’d just think I was in 
Conductor—Fiftieth Street! [She bows 
and exits hurried!y. | 
[ Curtain. ] 

—Charles Battell Loomis, in the Century Maga- 
zine. 





Fe 
Grandfather clocks with full Welling- 
ton and Westminister chimes, in mahogany 
and antique oak, at J. Bolland Jewelry 


Company, Mercantile Club Building, 
Seventh and Locust. 
ee 


Evidently holding hands: ‘‘Is that young 
man in the parlor with Maude still?’’ asked 
her father, suddenly looking up from his 
paper. ‘‘Very still,’’ replied her mother. — 





character. 


Chicago Evening Post. 
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THE BIG SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 

The teachers of the public schools have 
organized an Association to take care of 
their fellow-workers who may become in- 
capacitated on account of age, disease, or 
other permanent disability. The Board of 
Education has generously promised to lay 
aside adollar for every dollar that the 
teachers individually contribute towards this 
noble and necessary purpose. 

Most of the other large cities have such 
funds the proceeds of which are used to 
provide for the faithful, but disabled, teach- 
ers, who have devoted their lives to the 
training and instruction of the young. 
Wherever held, these fairs and festivals 
have been supported enthusiastically by the 
general public, and large sums have been 
raised to increase the amounts voluntarily 
contributed by the teachers. 

Many citizens of means and liberality have 
made large subscriptions, or have become 
annual contributors to such annuity funds, 
and have thus become honorary members of 
the Association. St. Louisans of wealth, 
will find in this cause something that should 
appeal strongly to their impulses toward 
liberality. They should strongly support the 
movement for the Union Festival of the 
Public Schools, to be held at the Fair 
Grounds, June 2nd. The affair will appeal 
to the taste for the spectacular, not only by 
its beauty, but by its proportions. There are 
eighty-eight public schools in St. Louis and 
the children of all of them will be interested 
in the event. The committee having in 
charge the formulation of the programme is 
composed as follows: George T. Murphy, 
President, Mrs. Mary J. Brady, Charles H. 
Brown, William M. Butler, William C. 
Dyer, Miss Amelia C. Fruchte, Miss Cate 
L. Hackstaff, Miss Rose Hesse, Mrs. Lina 
D. Hildenbrandt, Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum, 
Edwin D. Luckey, Treasurer; Miss Mary 
C. McCulloch, Miss Sarah A. McGuire, 
Mrs. Matilda E. Riley, Miss Sarah A. 
Stephens, Miss Margaret Sullivan, Louis 
W. Teuteberg, Miss Pauline R. Vetsburg, 
W. W. Walters, George Wittich, Peter 
Herzog, Chairman; Henning W. Prentis, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

A feature of the festival upon which much 
work is being done will be the ‘‘March of 
the Nations’’ in which the different schools 
will represent the different countries, the 
pupils to be costumed as near as may be in 
the most characteristic garb of the country 
the schools represent. This march will 
take place in the great Fair Grounds 
Amphitheater which will be decorated in a 
brilliantly novel manner. Aside from this 
there will be other exercises the nature of 
which will provide agreeable surprise to 
those who attend. The general plan, aside 
from the special details, contemplates a mons- 
ter public school picnic andto that end the 
committee intends to provide for the crowd 
every form of innocent open air amusement 
that may be appropriate for a festivity under 
the auspices of educators of the young. 
Each school will be assigned a booth as a 
headquarters at which the teachers of that 
school will look after the needs of the 
children, and where the parents of the 
children may check their wraps, lunch 
baskets etc. With the pupils supplement- 
ing the work of the teachers in stimulating 
interest in this affair, the result should be 
such a gathering at the Fair Grounds, as 
will be worth traveling many miles to see. 

There is little doubt that there will be a 
prompt and generous response to the appeal 
for the school teachers. Nearly everybody 


@he Mirror, 





| in St. Louis is interested in some teacher in 
the schools, or in some of the children of 
the schools, and if there be any who are 
not, they would probably take an interest in 
the affair in commemoration of some teacher 
who guided them in their youth. 

Adults’ tickets for the Festival are sold at 
25cts.: children’s tickets at 15cts. The 
tickets are now being sold by the pupils and 
teachers. Unless all signs fail the gather- 
ing at the Fair Grounds, on June 2nd, will 
be the greatest thing of its kind since the 
school children gathered in the Amphi- 
theater to greet President Cleveland. 

ae 

The Missouri State Music Teachers’ 
Association will hold its 5th annual Conven- 
tion at Columbia, Mo., June 12th, 13th, 14th 
and 15th, 1900. This year’s convention 
promises to surpass all former efforts of the 
Association in the number of delegates and 
in talent. There are several large delega- 
tions of musicians from other cities in 
Missouri, as well as from St. Louis and 
Kansas City. There will be several outside 
artists from other States, one of the most 
important being August Hyllested, the cele- 
brated pianist. Mr. Hyllested ranks among 
the leading pianists of the world, and is 
engaged for a recital during the Convention. 
Very nearly every artist of consequence in 
Missouri will be there,such as E. R. Kroeger, 
piano; Edwin McIntyre, organ; Chas. 
Galloway, organ; Alexander Henneman, 
tenor and director; Ottmar Moll, piano; 
Lucien Becker, piano; Horace Dibble, 
tenor; Eleanor Stark, piano; Mrs. Nellie 
Allen-Hessenbruch, piano; Miss Ada Black, 
soprano; Homer Moore, baritone; Mrs. 
Mabel Haas-Speyer, soprano; Victor Lich- 
tenstein, violin; J. C. Eisenberg, piano; 
Frederick Lillebridge, piano; Carl Busch, 
Kansas City, violin and conductor; Rosina 
Morris, Butler, Mo., piano; W. L. Calhoun. 
Carthage, piano; Geo. Venable, Columbia, 
violin; R. E. Wadell, Warrensburg, piano; 
Mrs. W. D. Steele, Sedalia, soprano; Mrs. 
Carrie Farwell-Voorhees, Kansas City, con- 
tralto; I. L. Schoen, violin; W. H. Pommer, 
composer and director; Madame DeAlbere, 
soprano; William Weil, violinist and direc- 
tor; Madame Runge Janke, vocal; Geo. C. 
Veih and a large number of others from St. 
Louis, Kansas City and other places. The 
Association is trying to get a chair of music 
in the State University and, with the help 
of President Jesse, of the University, who 
is very enthusiastic, the chances are it will 
succeed. The Association is trying to have 
passed a law to compel all towns of over 
2,000 inhabitants to teach music in their 
schools, the teachers to pass an examination 
as public school music teacher. Another 
important subject which will come before 
the Convention will be 2 law requiring all 
teachers of music to pass a State examina- 
tion, as required of school teachers or doc- 
tors. All music teachers in the State are 
interested in the work and should attend the 
Convention and hear the very best music 
and papers read on different musical sub- 
jects. The concerts alone will be worth the 
trip toColumbia. The railroads have given 
a half-fare rate all over the State; the hotel 
rates are reduced and the accommodations in 
Columbia are as good as in any city in the 
State. The City of Columbia is a good-sized 
intellectual center. It is not necessary for 
people to be music teachers to attend the 
concerts at Columbia. Lovers of music are 
invited. The Association is trying to im- 
prove the class of music taught and played 
in Missouri. All members of the profession 
are eligible to membership. Associate 











GLORIOUS INAUGURAL ! 


RACING SEASON, 1900. 


St. Louis Fair Association 


Fair Grounds, Saturday, May 12th. 
GRAND INAUGURAL STAKES, 


VALUE 


$2,000. 


Magnificent Card of Six Races. 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $7.00. 


RACING BEGINS AT 2:30 O’CLOCK. 








membership is granted to all music lovers. 
No examinations are required of either class. 
Further information may be obtained of H. 
E. Rice, Sec. and Treas., 1010 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. ' 


‘‘The Willows,’’ Cabanne. | 
May 7, 1900. jf 
My Dear Marie: 

So sorry you didn’t come on Saturday as 
you promised. Your ‘‘friend’’ was sorrier. 
He was quite glum all day, and had some 
flowers in a box which were wasted on me 
instead of the,‘‘her’’ they were intended for. 
I have arranged with our West End artist, 
Mr. Rosch, to give you a number of poses 
in different gowns next Thursday. 

You remember receiving one of his an- 
nouncement cards, the one with the lovely 
oval picture on it, which, I believe, you took 
home with you. I still have mine on my 
dresser. 

Well, his Studio in the Odeon has become 
the place for the photographs of the smart 
set and, of course, being something of an 
amateur photographer, as you know, I more 
fully appreciate his new method, and, then, 
too, he took me to his ‘‘Blue Room’’ where, 
with an immense magnifying glass, and 
a most peculiar blue light, he inspects every 





detail of the face, before sending it to what 
he chooses to call his Platinum Room. 

What I like about Mr. Rosch’s pictures is 
their naturalness, ke seems to catch the 
sitters in their most amiable mood, and to 
have the knack (or art, perhaps, would-be a 
better word) of making a speaking likeness. 

When Herbert saw my pictures he said: 
‘*By Jove, Flory, you must have bribed Mr. 
Rosch to make you pretty!’’ But that’s the 
way with husbands. I want you to see my 
new Easter hat, it’s a beauty. Now, be 
sure to come Thursday, and ‘“‘he’’ will 
meet you at the station with his new mail 
cart. Give my love to your folks. 

Affectionately Yours, 
Florence May. 
Miss Marie Fitz Smith, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Postscript—Be sure to bring your best 

evening gown. 
Ft 

Logan—‘*Your wife isn’t holding as many 
pink teas as she used to.’’ Rittenhouse— 
‘‘No. She’s got a little pink tease now that 
takes all her time to hold.’’—Philadelphia 
Press. 

et st 

O' Haherty—‘‘Is your son working now, 
Pat?’’ Pat—‘‘Shure, an’ he’s got a job in a 
powder-mill with good prosp’cts uv gittin’ a 
rise.’’—Norristown Herald. 
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THE STREET CAR STRIKE. 





For a day or two the street car strtke is 

eat fun for the people. 
novelty of discovering that they have legs to 
valk with, or they enjoy jolting up and 
down town in all sorts of precarious vehicles, 


They enjoy tke 


lying one another, singing and making a 
ark of their inconveniences. A man who 
had the time to walk and to observe the 
morning and evening scenes last Tuesday 
ind Wednesday found out what good fellows 
his fellows are under circumstance that 
vught to make a great deal of grumbling. 
Why, people didn’t object to paying a cab- 
man $3.00 to take them to Grand avenue. 

But the funny phase will not last. It will 
grow wearisome. The strike is not going to 
remain picturesque. It develops into a 
nuisance. 

The loss to the down-town stores cannot 
easily be estimated. The rent goes on. The 
pay of help goeson. There are no custom- 
ers. And all because the street railway 
employes want to dictate to the Transit Com- 
pany what men it shall employ or discharge. 
Public sympathy is not with such a demand, 
and the enforcement of the demand is 
attempted by tying up the business of the 
entire community. 

Public sympathy is not with the men who 
refuse to let other men work. The stoning 
of cars, the mobbing of conductors and 
motormen who take out cars, the flourishing 
of pistols and the shooting of bullets into 
crowds are not the methods calculated to 
win sympathy for thestrikers. The men 
who want to work for the Transit Company 
have aright to work. They should not be 


interfered with. 


The police force appears to sympathize 
with the strikers. It should not sympathize 


with either faction. The force exists to 


suppress lawlessness. It should arrest every 
man who throws a stone, or fires a pistol, or 
boards a: car to pull off a conductor or 
motorman, The police should disperse the 
crowds gathered about the car-sheds and 
elsewhere. There is a law against idling 
and one against obstructing sidewalks. In 
times like the present, the police should in- 
And 


the crowds will move on if the police say so. 


sist upon the crowds ‘‘moving on.’’ 


There will be no need of the police clubs. 
Isis no part of the policeman’s duty to 
run-the cars or to ride on them with the con- 
ductors and motormen. The police are not 
paid to run the Transit Company’s con- 
veyances. They are provided out of the 
people’s taxes to see that peace is preserved, 
property is safe from wanton destruction, 
and men are secure from assault. The men 
who drag conductors and motermen off the 
Cars, are guilty of assault. The men who 
break car windows are guilty of ‘‘malicious 
The 


men who congregate thickly on the street are 


destruction of private property.’’ 


violating city ordinances and the violation is 


particularly to be condemned now, when 





their congregating tends to produce condi- 
tions of riot. 

It is a very easy matter for the police to 
do their duty without prejudice to the cause 
of the strikers, and without helping the 
And 
the police will do their duty if their superiors 
tell them to do it. The trouble is that there is 
too much politics in the police department, 


Transit Company to operate its lines. 


and the policy of do-nothingness on the part 
of the men in blue, is due toa desire of the 
politicians at the head of the department to 
win favor with what is called the laboring 
man’s vote. When a great street railway 
strike occurred during Major Harrigan’s 
occupancy of the position of Chief of Police, 
the policemen enforced the law and they did 
so without taking the part of the corpora- 
tions against the strikers. The same thing 
can be done now. 

Concerning the suggestion of arbitration, 
it is hard to see what there is to arbitrate. 
The former employes of the company insist 
on dictating how the managers of the Tran- 
The 


Union insists, practically, upon taking from 


sit Company shall run their business. 


theowners of a great property the right to 
determine whom they shall or shall not em- 
ploy. 
such a proposition. 


There cannot be any arbitration of 
The demand is absurd. 

But, granting that much, there must be 
acknowledged the fact that the Transi! 
The 


Transit Company recognized the Union in 


Company has paltered with the Union. 


order to prevent a strike some weeks ago, 
when the Company was not ready for it. 
The threatened strike of a few weeks since 
was averted by the Transit Company because 
it had a bond and stock distribution on its 
hands. Once the bond and stock deal went 
through, the Company went out looking for 
And the Com- 
pany has got it, though the public suffers. 


a chance to cause a strike. 


When the Union went to work, the company 
began discharging the menit had recog- 
This 
is bad faith and trickery. The company has 


nized, because they were Union men. 


a right to discharge any of its employes for 
any reason, from incompetency to a dis- 
like of the color of the employe’s eyes or 
the shape of his nose. That cannot be gain- 
said. But the company, recognizing the 
Union to the extent of undertaking to abide 
by Union rules has violated its agreement by 
undertaking to do surreptitiously what it 
The bad faith of the 


company after making its agreement with 


could not do openly. 


the employes is indefensible. 

But the company’s bad faith does not 

justify the Union men or their sympathizers 
in using force to prevent non-union men 
from taking out cars. They violate the first 
principle of liberty when they use force to 
prevent men from working. Besides this, 
they endanger public order and life. 
The law must be upheld. Peace must be 
maintained. Property must be protected. 
Life must be made secure from violence. 
And a strike has no license to be lawless. 


Meanwhile the Company must rnn the 





Dies 


cars. It is under an obligation to do so. It 
uses public property on the understanding 
that it will render therefor a public service. 
If the company does not attempt to render 
the service the public property can be taken 
away. By failing to operate the street car 
lines the Company interferes with the busi- 
ness of the community, delays the mails, 
keeps the stores empty, puts the public to 
great inconvenience. If the Company can- 
not get men to operate its lines outside the 
Union it must get them from the Union. If 
it does not try to get men to operate the 
If the Com- 


pany will not take Union men to operate its 


lines it forfeits its franchises. 


lines when it cannot get other men to do so, 
the company violates its agreement with the 
city to render a public service. 

The 
Transit Company should do its duty: The 
strikers should do their duty, which is to 
The sym- 


The police should do their duty. 


keep from violation of the laws. 
pathizers with the strikers should go about 
their own business, if they have any. 

The strike has beenfunny. It has grown 
to be a nuisance. It should not be allowed 
to develop into a tragedy. But the cars 
must be moved. The whole town must not 
be paralyzed in a business way, because the 
employes of the Transit Company don’t 
want to work under regulations made by the 
owners of the Transit Company property. 
The whole town must not suffer because the 
Transit Company has played atrick upon its 
employes after recognizing their Union. 

The interests of the whole community are 
above the interests either of the strikers or 
the franchise owners or the police depart- 


ment politicians. W. MR. 


FF 
THE RACES, 





The St. Louis racing season opens Satur- 
day, with every prospect of a_ successful 
meeting, froma social as from a sporting 
standpoint. There are one thousand 
thoroughbreds stabled at the grounds and 
among them some of the cracks of the turf. 

The opening day’s feature will, of course, 
be the Inaugural Handicap, one of the great 
events of the year. From far-off California 
comes Yellow Tail, Captain Hackett’s speedy 
3-year-old son of imp. Watercress and imp. 
Paloma, and when ‘he steps on the track 
Saturday he will have the hardest proposition 
before him he has ever undertaken to meet, 
despite his brilliant record. He will carry 
107 pounds. Against him there will be W. 
Overton 117, Duke of Baden 108, The Con- 
queror 105, Laureate 103, Thrive 101, 
Caprom 96, Sidbow 89, Lady Callahan 102. 
Yellow Tail will be the tavorite, with 
Laureate and Baden as next in public 
estimation. Laureate won the Montgomery 
Handicap on the opening day at Memphis, 
Thrive the Turf Congress Stakes at the 
same meeting, and Streamer the Peabody 
Handicap at Memphis. 

The fillies come together in the Debutante 
Stakes. Inthat Miss Bennett and Sofalo 
are scheduled to have their first meeting, 
and there are a couple of other likely start- 
ers that may keep both guessing,—Lady 
Schorr and Sinn, the former winner of the 
Adelie Stakes at Memphis, the latter winner 
of the Debutante Stakes at Louisville, 
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Annual Entertainment 


OF THE 


St. Louis Police 


Relief Association Ja 


At the New Remodeled 


Forest Park Highlands 


WEEK COMMENCING 


AFTERNOON 
MAY L3th, avo evenina. 
Presenting the Strongest 
Programme of 


VAUDEV/LLE 


Ever Seen in St. Louis. 
the direction of 


Under 


COL. J. 


The Bill for the Week 
will include the 


O’Kabe Troupe of 
Royal Yeddo Japs, 


LEW HAWKINS, 
JOSEPH ADELMAN, 
and others. 


Tickets, $1.00. Admit Two. 


D. HOPKINS. 


ODEON. 


Friday, May 18th. 


GRAND CONCERT! 5 = 


HAMBOURG. Pianist. 
PETSCHNIKOFF, Violinist. 
and LACHAUME, Accompanist. 


‘Ticket sale, Bollman’s, Monday, May 14. 
Prices: Boxes, $9.00; Parquet, $1.00; 
Balcony, 75c and 50c. 


THE STANDARD 


The Vaudeville House of the West. 


NieuTr at 8. MarTinee Every Day at 2 


LITTLE EGYPT FARCE COMEDY 
AND EXTRAVAGANZA Co. 


The Bill Includes: 
VIRGINIA SEYMOUR, 

The Comedians, 
W/LLIS—MITCHELL AND LOVE-—Joe 
GLENN--EMERY AND MARLOW--BESSI/E 

In a Few Old Jokes. 
Ruth—GARNOLD AND GILMORE--Sidney 
The Little Ginger Girls. 

Ep. —-ARMSTRONG AND PORTER—ALICE 
Up-to-date Entertainers. 
and the Clever 
JAMES DOOLING 
America’s Premier Rag time Artist. 





Next Week, commencing Sunday Matinee, 
May 13. 


VICTORIA BURLESQUERS. 





Tutor—‘‘You know, of course, that in 
Christian countries such as ours a man is 
only allowed one wife. Now, what is that 
state of things called?’’ FPupil—‘‘I know. 
Monotony!’’—Funch. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 
Liquidation is steadily progressing in the 
New York stock market. Prominent in- 
terests are not disposed to support values at 
the present level, and transactions remain 
limited and professional. Activity is con- 
fined to Sugar, Steel, Traction, Peoples Gas, 
Missouri Pacific, Long Island and a few 
other manipulated issues. So far as the 
high-class railroad stocks are concerned, 
there is not a particle of doubt that one tired 
holder after another is letting go, under the 
growing apprehension that values will seek 
a considerably lower level. There is a 
lamentable lack of confidence and the buy- 
ing power is growing more restricted every 
day. The recent rigging and jack-screwing 
in inflated issues seriously impaired the 
stability of the market, and it will take a 
long time for the public to overcome its 
present distrust. Without the supervision 
of some strongly stimulating bullish factor, 
the task of the bears will be easy and a 
further material set-back cannot be pre- 
vented. The rapid approach of another 
presidential campaign, gold exports and 
convulsions in the industrial lists are not 
calculated to insure a speedy return of ac- 
tivity and another substantial bull movement 
in the near future. 

Missouri Pacific attracted a great deal of 
attention and aroused considerable comment, 
on account of the disreputable manipulation 
that revealed itself in its movements. Ac- 
cording to Wall street stories, put forth by 
the clique last week, a representative of the 
Rockefellers was sure to be elected at the 
late meeting of the Board of Directors. 
These stories were endorsed by the philan- 
thropic Russell Sage, although George Gould 
received them with a bland smile. So far, 
nothing has been done and the Standard Oil 
people are still without their representative 
onthe Missouri Pacific Board. It is very 
doubtful if they ever will be admitted. The 
question of a dividend-payment has not even 
been considered, and prospects are that 
nothing will be received by the stock-holders 
until autumn, or the early part of 1991. 
That it is intended to put the stock on a 
dividend-basis cannot be questioned, how- 
ever. So much may plainly be inferred from 
the decision to reimburse the treasury for 
outlays that should have been charged to 
capital account. Owing to the disappoint- 
ment caused by the non-materialization of 
the various stories, there has been a decline 
of almost five points in the value of the 
stock, and it is expected that a further decline 
will be registered in the next few days. 

The course of Sugar certificates has been 
extremely erratic and puzzling, although 
quotations fluctuated within a comparatively 
narrow range. After its recent decline to 
11014, the stock rallied to 117 again, and 
then it dropped back to about 1111. Reliable 
advices indicate that the Havemeyer and 
Arbuckle interests are still engaged in their 
bitter and expensive struggle, and that a 
restoration of harmonious relations is not as 
yet to be thought of. Intimations are made 
that the dividend to be declared at the meet- 
ing of the directors, a few weeks hence, will 
be only at the rate of 4 per cent per annum 
on the common stock, a reduction of another 
one-half of one per cent. If the stock should 
be puton a4 percent basis, a break to be- 
low 100 could not be prevented. The late 
rigging and manipulating, it seems, origin- 
ated in a desire to liquidate, and the rise was 
greatly facilitated by the existence of an ex- 
tensive ‘‘short’’ interest. At the present 
time, the ‘‘short’’ interest cannot be large, 





and it is, therefore, safe to predict that the 
stock will take another tumble before mov- 
ing upward again. Under the prevailing 
state of affairs, it is exceedingly risky to 
either buy or sell the shares—they are noth- 
ing but a gamble, and the public should 
leave them alone. 

The industrial list again furnished its 
customary quota of surprises and startling 
revelations. The  shutting-down of the 
mills of the Federal Steel Co., at Joliet, Ill., 
was followed by a determined attack on all 
steel stocks, with the result that values were 
battered down from 3 to5 points. Federal 
Steel common dropped to 3734 the lowest 
price since last December, while American 
Steel & Wire common sold at 37, Nationa 
Steel common at 29 and Tennessee Coal & 
Iron at 76. The preferred shares, which 
are presumed to be pretty safe dividend- 
payers, also suffered rather severely, espe- 
cially Federal Steel and American Steel & 
Wire preferred. In conjunction with the 
steel shares, other industrial stocks also ex- 
perienced a sharp set-back, for the simple 
reason that the iron and steel industry is 
universally recognized to be the barometer 
of general business conditions. National 
Tube, International Silver preferred, Biscuit, 
American Smelting & Refining preferred 
and Pressed Steel Car issues depreciated 
from 4to 15 points without any great dif- 
ficulty. There was a constant dribbling out 
of long stock. When acertain industrial, 
on which about 25 per cent is claimed to be 
earned, declined most unexpectedly and 
severely, a Wall Street wag is reported to 
have said: —‘‘ We had better be careful here, 
or the earnings will cross the stock.’’ 

The wave of inflation and speculation is 
slowly receding. There are many industrial 
combines, organized about a year ago, which 
will be stranded or will have a hard time to 
steer clear of the threatening rocks. If 
there were any confidence among the in- 
vesting and speculative public in the future 
and merits of industrial securities, preferred 
shares would not sell at prices that yield 
more than 9 or 10 per cent on the invest- 
ment. Something must be rotten in Den- 
mark, 

There have been further shipments of 
gold to Europe, and New York bankers pre- 
dict that the outward movement will continue 
for some time. It is noticeable, however, 
that sterling exchange has slightly receded. 
The impression predominates that American 
financial institutions are lending their funds 
abroad, where higher interest rates can be 
obtained, especially since the speculative 
craze has subsided and the currency and re- 
funding law induced a superabundance of 
money in this country. The shipment of 
several millions of gold would have little 
effect on values in the stock market, but 
things might assume a different aspect if, 
as some oracles predict, we will have to ex- 
port from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. Ac- 
cording to the London Sivatist, money will be 
very scarce and tight in Europe, during the 
last six months of the current year, unless 
the United States allows of the withdrawals 
of extraordinarily large amounts of the yel- 
low metal. 

The reaction in the iron and steel indus- 
try continues, but it will not be so rapid and 
sensational as many believe. The decline 
in prices will be gradual, and will probably 
benefit the legitimate business interests of 
the country, although holders of securities 
of this kind may see values shrink to a 
material extent. The reduction in prices of 
steel and iron and other manvfactured 
articles will be a serious matter for stock- 
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No. 41. 


Montana. 


No. 5. 


HOWARD ELLIOTT, 


General Manager. 





“BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PA- 


CIFIC EXPRESS” 
City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget 
Sound. Northwest, via Billings, 


‘“* NEBRASKA-COLORADO — EX- 


PRESS,” one night to Denver, 
for Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


No. 15. FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 9° 
DENVER, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 8.45 P. M. 
COLORADO, PACIFIC COAST. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
City Passenger Agent. 


to Kansas 


2.05 P. M. 


D4ZAILY. 


“y 


DAILY. 


L. W. WAKELEY, 


General Passenger Agent. 
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Paint is not an article of daily 


expense to you, but when you do buy 
Paint, buy good Paint. 
sure to obtain good Paint, Varnishes, 
etc., from the Mound City Paint and 
Color Co., Nos. 811 and 813 North 


Sixth Street. 
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holders of industrial concerns. A moderate 
reaction will speedily wipe out all the 
surpluses that are now being earned on com- 
mon stocks and make the regular payments 
on preferred stocks metaphysical. 

The condition of the New York Asso. 
ciated Banks is very reassuring. The late 
big gains in loans are ascribed to our lending 
money in Europe, as they could not be con- 
nected with speculative buying in the bond 
and stock markets. Values in the bond 





You will be 
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market have lately exhibited a decidedly 
weakening tendency. 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


Transactions on the local stock and bond 
exchange have been rather limited in the 
past week. Street railway securities were 
the most active features.. The strike troubles 
had a depressing effect and caused some 
anxiety among holders of these securities. 
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TAL AND 


SURPLUS. 


SOLICITED. 


Checks Cashed 
Through the Clearing House. 


+ 3000000 


Allows Interest on Deposits 


PERSONAL CHECKING 
AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 






TuHos. H. WEsT, President. 
Henry C. HAARSTICK, rst Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
Joun D. FILLEY, Secretary. 

ALLEN T. WEST, Assistant Secretary. 
A. C, STEWART, Counsel, 

ISAAC H. Orr, Trust Officer. 





Temporery Offices: N. E. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & 0., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 


SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE MIRROR by Gaylord, Bless- 
stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 


ing & Co., 
street. 








CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 


































































Coup.|When Due.|; Quoted 
Gas Co. = J. D.|June 1, 1905}102 —104 
Park a“ £ lame orl, 1905|113  —115 
Property (Cur.)6 | A. O./Apl 10, 1906)113_ —115 
Renewal (Gld) 3.65| J. D.|Jun 25, 1907/1C3 —104 
+ A. O.|/Apl 10, 1908/105 —107 
os “ 3% | J. D./Dec., 1909)103 —104 
a J. J.|July 1, 1918)112 —113 
“ 3% | F. A.|Aug.1, 1919/104 —106 
* M. S./June 2, 1920/104 —106 
‘Str efi 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
Gld ) : M. N.| Nov. 1, 1912}108 —109 
A. O./Oct. . 1913|108 —110 
a J. D.|June 1, 1914/109 —110 
‘© 3.65} M N.|May 1, 1915/105 —106 
a i F. A.jAug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
Interest to seller. 
Total debt about............... ...... $ 18,856.27? 
DSBOUIIN io sss sapivede-nptensoiaatinneen $352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Funding 4...........| F. A-/Feb. 1, 1901/100 —101 
aaa ......-----| B. A.|Aug. 1. 1903/106 —108 
School  §. F. A.|Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 
0” | aceon A O./Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 
” 4 5-20...| M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918|102 —103 
“ 4 10-20..| M. S./Mch. 1, 1918}/103 —105 
: 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/104 —105 
a 4............ M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918)/105 —106 
MISCELLANEOUS RONDS. 
When 
Due. Price. 
Altom Bri@ee Gi. ..cccccenaseccssecosn= 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 6s... .| 1902 |101 —103 
Century Building ist 6s.. .| 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Buildin rg 6s... .| 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building 1st.. | 1 101 —163 
Consolidated Coal 6s.. 1911 | 909 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10} 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s lst mrtg.....| 1923 | 99 —100 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s..............-----. 1919 |ic8 -1°9 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s} 1929 |114 —1l6 
Merch Bridge apd Terminal $s} 1930 |111 —113 
Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 6s.............-- 1921 j115 —118 
Missouri Edison lst mortg 5s..| 1927 | 94 — 95 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..| 1906 {100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 9934—100% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s.......... 1910 | — — 4% 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s......| 1912 | 89 — 92 
Union Stock Yards 1st 6s... 1899 | Called 
Union Dairy Ist 5s... 1901 |100 —102 
Union Trust Building ‘Ist 6s.....| 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 908 75 — 85 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par(Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 
American Exch..|$*50/Dec., '99,8 SA|20)” —204 
Boatmen’s,......... 100| Dec., 99. 84%SA/188 —192 
Bremen Sav........ 100|Jan. 19006 SA/i40 —150 
Continental........ 1C0|Dec. 199, 84% SA|171 —173 
Fourth National] 100|May '99,5p.c.SA|220 —230 
Franklin...... ..... 100/Dec, '99. 4 SA|156 --159 
German Savings} 100)Jan. 1900,6 SA/275 —285 
German-Amer....| 100) Jan. 1900, 20 SA 760 
International..... 100/Apr. 1900 1% qy|!25 -120 
Jefferson ............ Jan. 1900, 3........ 100 —110 
Lafayette... Jan. 1900, 5 SA/400 50 
Mechanics’ Apr. 190°, 2 qy|200 —2C5 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100)Mar. 190),1 159 --161 
Northwestern..... 100| Jan. 1900, 135 —155 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100) Apr. 1900, 23% qy|254 -256 
South Side ......... 100)May 1900, 3 SA.. i19 —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/Apr. 1900, 8 SA|:34 —136 
Southern com..... 100/ Jan. 1900, 8........ 90 100 
State National...} 100/Mar.1900 1¥%qr...|!64 —166 
Third National...| 100!Mar. 1900, 14 qy|'48 —150 
*Quoted 100 for par. 











TRUST STOCKS. 
Par/{ Last Dividend 
























































val. Per Cent. Price. 
Lincoln........ ..... 100| Dec, = S.A....)150 —153 
Miss. Va 100)Apr. ‘00, 2% qr/294 —257 
St. Louis........... 100/Apr. 00, 1K qrj199_ —202 
a. aa 1 | Nov., 98,8 8,......./210 —215 
Mercantile.......... DN ve bilge KGdascsenne acts 250 --251 
STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 
Coupons. Price. 
EN Ds cbas ease ccac ses 1 — 4 
Ce SEGRE ERPS SE, i Oe, ne ee 
YY J.& J. {1912}101 —103 
| aes Oct. ’93 4 100 —... .... 
ae j. = 1907/1316 —111 
Jefferson Ave... ee eee 
10s 5s... ...--| M. & N. 2)1905)105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s........ F.& A. |1911/108 —109 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J 1913/117 —119 
do Taylor Ave.6s.; J.&J 1913/116 —118 
Maryland Trust. .....| . ........ a Hee 
Mo Laclede Ave. 7s. July 1900/1090 —103 
do Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s} M.&N. |1896|/105 —1°6 
| es OD ee eee 
do Ist Mtg. 6s 20s..| J. & D. (|1912)..... —100 
do 2d Mtg. 7s. | M.&N. |1902)..... —100 
St. L. & E. St. Monthly2p 100 —..... 
do Ist 6s asl Jaane 7 a 
St. Louis.......... ..|AproolysSA 130 —150 
do ist 5s 5-20s. ..... M. & N. |1910/100 —101 
do Baden-St.L. 5s. jJ.&J. |1913}100 —102 
ay | SI ee eee 62 — 63 
ie ae F.& A. (1921/1044 —105 
do Cable & Wt.. 6s.) M. & N. |1914/117° —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. /|1916)113% —114 
po Oe ee ee 1914]; 80 — 85 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M.&N. /|1904)107 —11] 
Cy ob eee ARR seein 1914/110 —115 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.@& A. |1916/107 —108 
do 1st 10-20s 6s..... J.&D. /|1910}100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s... jJ.&D. /|1918)i —125 
Mound City 10- 20s 6s jJ.& J. |1910/103 —104 
United Ry’ \.’ April ’001¥Y}..... 67°4— 68% 
4 p.c. 50s Pe 3 ay ee 86 — 86% 
Bt. Lowle ’ TYAMMOBE 0.c<scccscececces]sesec- 19 — 20 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val, Per Cent Price 
American Cent...; 25|)Jan.1°00 4 SA| 43 — 4 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
)Par| Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price 
Am.Lin Oil Com. BE ctcevecaencabesssneces| a FRG 
Pfd...| 100)Mar.1900 13gqr...| 56 — 57 
Am.Car- Fdry Co} 100)... 146 — 17 
e.* 2 Pfd| 100 Apr. 1900, YK ar. 64 — 66 
Bell Telephone...| 100|Apr 1900° 2 qr....|138 —141 
Bonne Terre F. C| 100 May '96, he 3— 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100)Mar. 1900, MO....|125 —135 
Consol. Coal....... 100| July, ’97, 1... 9 —11 
Doe Run Min. Go| 10\Mar. 1900.% MO/13e —140 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100) .............--....--... 272-277 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100|Apr. 1900, iar.~ 92 100 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100) Fe b..’39 45 — 5S 
Kennard Com..... 100| Feb. 1900 = 10...|1038  ~i07 
Kennard Pfd...... 100|Feb. 1900 SA3%.| 99 —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100|Mar,, ’00,2SA...| 67 -- 68 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100;Dec. '99 SA....| 98 100 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100) .............-. .----+--- 53 — 54 
Mo. Edison com..| 100} .............-. .-.------ 18 — 20 
Nat. Stock Yards) 100/Apr,, 001% qr.|/100 —105 
Schultz Belting. | 100)Apr., 00. qy 1..| 80 — 90 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100|Feb., 1900, 8 A |240 --245 
Simmons do pf...| 100 Feb. 19CC, 348SA)'35 —I141 
St. Joseph L. Co.| 10|/Mar,, '99 1% qy| 144%-- 15 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10)Jan., ’00,4p.c |47 —£8 
St. L. Brew. Com 4l0\Jan.,’99 3p.c |43 —£4 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100|/Sept.,’94, 4.......| 30 — 34 
St. L. Exposit’n.| 100/Dec., ‘95, 2. ..... 1 — 2 
St.L.Transfer Co| 100/Apr. 1900, 1 qr...| 64 — 69 
Union Dairy....... 100|/Feb., ’00. 14%SA/1l0 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.} 100)Apr., ’CO, qr...... 220 —230 
West’haus Brake| 50|)Apr. 1900, 7%...|185 -—136 




















1879-1899. 
Noel-Young Bond and Stock Co. 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 


4ll Local Securities Bought and Sold. 
Municipal Bonds a Specialty. 


No. 304 North Fourth Street, - St. Louis. 





St. Louis Transit dropped to 10; United 
Railways preferred to 6714, and the 4 per 
cent bonds to 86. There was some good 
buying at the break, but not sufficient to 
cause a sharp rally as yet. 

Bank and trust company shares were 
utterly neglected, and quotations are, there- 
fore, only nominal. Third National is 
quoted at 150 bid, 151 asked, and 256 is 
asked for National Bank of Commerce. A 
lot of Mercantile Trust stock was sold at 
250.50. 

Suburban stock had a startling break to 
55; at one time, it was 50 bid, 55 asked; it 
is now ruling at about 56 bid again. The 
5 per cent bonds held firm and are 140 25 
bid. 

Laclede Gas stock declined to 69. The 
stock has been quiet and sagging in price 
for some time. Missouri-Edison issues show 
little or no change in prices; there have 
been no sales of either stock or bonds dur- 
ing a few days. 

Local bank clearances continue fairly 
large. New York Exchange is reported 
weaker and Chicago higher. Foreign ex- 
change is steady, sterling being quoted at 
4 8816; Berlin 954 and Paris 5.15. 

ee 
ST. LEO’S GALA EUCHRE. 





The final meeting of the managers of the 
grand euchre party, which is to be held at 
Armory Hall next Wednesday evening 
(16th inst), was held in St. Leo’s Hall on 
the 6th inst., Thos. J. Ward, Chairman; E. 
J. Britton, Secretary. The reports pre- 
sented indicated that so far over two hundred 
prizes had been donated. These include a 
grand upright piano, which is on exhibition 
at No. 916 Olive street, a solitaire diamond 
ring; a hand-painted set of French porce- 
lain, a handsome steel kitchen range, and 
other useful and elegant gifts donated by 
the friends of the church. 

The euchre party will be divided into 
thirty-five divisions. Each section will be 
presided over by a chairman and two assist- 
ants. The following gentlemen will be in 
charge: 

For score-keepers: F. W. Schramn, J. 
Spindler, T. Shea, Dr. J. T. Soraghan, 
Dan Daly, J. C. Kane, P. J. Moynihan, 
Frank Jutz, John King, J. H. Antram, T. 
McElroy, John Malone, John J. O’Brien, 
Frank B. Higgins, Jos. M. Burnes, Thos. 
B. Kilcullen, Jno. Dillon, Jos. Stafford, 
Thos. J. Quinn, W. F. Burke, D. Collins, 
Luke Gibson, Ed. Moriarty, John Gibbons, 
Wm. Glynn, Chas. Donohoe, Thos. Forestal, 
P. R. Fitzgibbons, Con. Moynihan, John 
Gallagher. 

On the door: Thos. Knox, L. Kickham, 
Jos. J. Furlong, Wm. Caples, Thos. Scully, 
John Halpin, Ed. Croghan, Jas. J. Barry. 


| Hat and cloak-room: 
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Geo. W. Eckert, 

Jos. Woodruff, P. J. Hannon, Jas. Kerwin, 

A. J. Miller, P. Muilarkey, D. Moakley, 

M. J. O’Keefe, Morris Shea, E. N. Dwyer. 
ee 


BE COUNTED. 


To the Citizens of St. Louis: 


The twelfth census of the United States 
will be taken in the two weeks from June 
lst to June 15th of this year. The census 
enumeration of St. Louis has suffered to 
some extent in past years, owing to people 
having left their homes for the summer, 
without leaving proper instructions, so that 
they and their families could be enumerated, 
and consequently were not counted. To 
somewhat overcome this, and to obtain as 
full and accurate a census as possible, the 
undersigned committee was appointed by 
the various bodies they represent. We 
therefore call upon all citizens who contem- 
plate being out of the city, during the taking 
of the census, (in two weeks between June 
Ist and June 15th) or know persons who 
have already left the city, to send their 
names together with information regarding 
their families to Mr. Jerome S. Higgins, 
Supervisor of Census, corner Third and 
Olive streets, for investigation. 

This committee also urges upon all citi- 
zens to assist the enumerators, when the time 
comes, by promptly giving all desired infor- 
mation, and cordially invite their co-opera- 
tionin obtaining a full and accurate census, 
the importance of which can hardly be 
over-estimated. Respectfully, 

The Joint Census Committee. 

Merchants’ Exchange, Festus J. Wade, 
Chairman. 

Business Men’s League, J. E. Smith. 

Inter-State Merchants’ Ass’n, Wm. H. 
Dwyer. 

Commercial Club, Jas. A. Waterworth. 

Mercantile Club, M. J. Gilbert. 

St. Louis Traffic Bureau, Hy. F. Langen- 
berg. 

Cotton Exchange, R. W. Upshaw. 

Real Estate Exchange, J. H. Terry. 

Manufacturers Association, Elias Michael. 

Latin-American Club, W. W. Davis. 

Post A. T. P. A., Geo. W. Smith. 

Furniture Board of Trade, J. H. Kentnor. 

Paint, Oil & Drug Club, M. H. Stearns. 

Implement & Vehicle Board of Trade, 
W. R. Timken. 

Building Contractors and Material Men’s 
Association, Dan Evans. 

Geo. H. Morgan, Secretary. 


ee Se 
Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
















itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacc oO, with- 
out nervous distress, ex — nico. 
tine, purifies the bloo 
stores lost manhood, 
makes 7 strong 

in healt peeve 

and pocket- 

book. 


1,500,- 

000 boxes 

sold, 400,000 

cases cured. Buy 
NO-TO-BAC from 
your own druggist, who 
will vouch forus. Take it with 
a) will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 


aranteed to cure, or we refund mo 
Gtecling Remedy Co .» Chieago, Montreal, New Terk, 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY} 


Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000. 


2% PAID ON CURRENT DEPOSITS. 
‘DIRECTORS. 

August Gehner, 
Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 
Sam. M. Kennard, 
Wm. F. Nolker, 
Wm. D. Orthwein, 


Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
David W. Caruth, 
Charles Clark, 

Harrison I. Drummond, 
Auguste B. Ewing, 
David R. Francis, 


Thomas O'Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J. C. Van Blarcom, 
Julius S. Walsh, 

Rolla Wells, 

Eugene F. Williams. 
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Whe Mirror. 








COMING ATTRACTIONS. 

Hambourg, Petschnikoff and Lachaume, a 
greatly gifted musical trinity will appear at 
the Odéon on the evening of Friday, May 
18th, and the music-loving elements of St. 
Louis are looking forward to their concert 
with an intense interest, generated by the 
knowledge of the abilities of the dis- 
tinguished virtuosi. Hambourg is young, 
not more than twenty-one, they say. He is 
not only a master of the piano. He has 
other accomplishments, and a general cul- 
ture that contributes vastly to the quality of 
his work on the instrument. He has the 
hair—the hirsute hall mark of musical 
genius—and his studious face, deep-eyed, is 
intensified in pensive romanticism by the 
mane aforesaid. Hambourg doesn’t read 
Nietzsche, but he goes in for Hegel, Sweden- 
borg, Kant, and Schopenhauer—a sort of 
reading and thinking that must give a great 
deal of brilliant spirit to his work—for a 
man’s work must translate his thought. 
Some one has said that Hambourg is to be 
the pianist of Pure Reason. He will, in 
other words, render music Kant’s 
“‘Critique.’’, Such an assertion marks the 
young Mark as a marvel. He has been 
playing and studying music since he was 
seven, and he is professedly agnostic, having 
little regard for the poetry of existence as 
ordinarily understood. All hostile criticism 
of Hambourg has been to the effect that he 
lacks the romantic element, that for poetry 
and color he has substituted an unheard of 
speed, a whirlwind of intellectual and digital 
gymnastics, a storm of musical dynamics 
and shrapnel, that he takes the piano by 
storm, and wins at the cost of everything 
but success. However, people who pro- 
fessedly scorn poetry or the romantic, 
usually have a secret store thereof, and 
there are those who declare this secret 
treasure is revealed in the music of Ham- 
bourg. As to Petschnikoff the world musi- 
cal knows him as a violinist who is famil- 
iarly affectionate enough with the instru- 
ment to call it a fiddle, and to get great ef- 
fects from it. Lachaume is Lachaume—a 
greatly sympathetic accompanist. The con- 
cert by these three will be a splendid treat. 

ae 

Mr. Anton Steuver, who is, practically, 
the owner of Forest Park Highlands, has 
given carte blanche to a prominent electrician 
to turn the Highlands into fairyland by 
means of electricity. This has been done. 
Five thousand incandescent lamps have 
been distributed over the entire place, and 
when they are ablaze they shame the sun- 
light. They are gathered into various 
designs of appropriate shape and significance 
such as stars, hearts, Maltese crosses, 
baskets, etc. The 100-foot pole from which 
the divers were wont to make their jump, is 
literally covered with red, white and blue 
lamps, which change their colors every 
second by means of a baby dynamoat the 
foot of the pole. The seats inthe large 
pavilion have been raised row by row, so 
that an unobstructed view of the stage can 
now be had from every point. The child- 
ren’s theater is ready for opening and 
suitable performances will be given there 
every afternoon and evening. In the bowling 
alley annex part of the space has been 
provided with billiard tables and pool tables. 
A New York caterer has been engaged to 
take charge of the restaurant, and the land- 
scape gardener of the Highlands has pro- 
vided a gorgeous floral display. The opening 
week will be devoted tothe Police Relief 
Association benefit, and the bill for it 


in 








includes the O’Kabe troupe of Royal Yeddo 
Japs; Lew Hawkins, the popular minstrel; 
Joseph Adelman, the xylophonist; the 
Passports, French eccentric dancers; John 
Tilles and his royal marionettes; Lorado 
and Blake, comedy acrobats, and Gallando, 
the clay modeler. 


The Park Theater at Grand avenue and 
Hebert streets, one of the new places of 
amusement that will be opened to the sum- 
mer theater patrons this season, is now com- 
pleted and ready for tne opening which 
takes place on Saturday evening, May 25. 
R. G. Welch, who during the season of 1898 
managed Koerner’s Garden so successfully, 
has leased the shoot-the-chutes property 
and after tearing out the chutes, has built in 
its place a pavilion that is the equal of any 
in St. Louis. Mr. Welch will cater to the 
families of the north end, and will put on 
the best vaudeville stars obtainable, aside 
from a comedy now and then. 

ot 

Patrons of the Standard are, this week, 
revelling in the exhibitions given by the 
Little Egypt Farce Comedy and Extrava- 
ganza company. This house is noted for 
‘‘warm’’ shows, and this company is up to 
the Standard. The olio iucludes Mitchell 
and Love, Emery and Marlow, Garnold and 
Gilmore, Armstrong and Porter and James 
Dooling. Next week the Victoria Bur- 
lesquers will be the attraction. 

Fea) 
OUR LADY OF EMPIRE. 


In the dim vaults of eternal twilight, 
Each upon his bed, as if in slumber, 
Lie the kings and chieftains of long-van- 
ished empires. 


He who drew his bow upon the plains of 
Shinar; 
He whose face lives in Egyptian granite; 
He who boasted as he saw his city’s splen- 
dor; 


Macedon’s great lord; all-conquering Cesar; 
Attila the scourge of God; and—fiercer— 
Europe’s iron-hearted, waxen-faced dicta- 
tor. 


Very still they lie, their hearts scarce beating, 
All the world_forgot and all its passions, 
Love and hatred and ambition burned to 
ashes. 


See, the awful, silent door swings open. 
Who is this that enters, tall and stately, 
Robed in dazzling white and cinctured as 
with sapphires? 


In her right hand flames the sword of battle, 
Gleaming on her brow a golden circlet 
Set with jewels from the wide earth’s 
farthest limits. 


As the grasses stir beneath the South wind, 
So the sleepers turn, with eyes half open, 
‘“‘Art thou, too, become as we?”’ their 
pale lips murmur, 


On she moves with swift but noiseless foot- 
steps, 
And a little smile, half pride, half pity, 
Plays around her parted lips, her only 
answer. 


On she moves, undaunted by the shadows, 
For a voice is calling, and a vision 
Shines before her, brightest in the hours 
of darkness. 


Mistress of the island and the empire! 
Swords may break or rust, and crowns may 
perish, 
But the vision and the voice endure for 
ever. 
B. Paul Neuman, in the Spectator. 





Through Baggage 


The baggage 


run through 


«Continental Limited’’ 


the sleepers. 


car and coaches 
to New York on the 
as well as 
It is a comfort to know 


your baggage is not being frequently 
transferred from car to car and pos- 
sibly ‘‘smashed.”’ 


Wabash Ticket Offide 
Broadway and Olive 
S. E. &pr. 


A MISSOURI MORCEAU. 


Col. Mose Wetmore, as all the world 
knows, or ought to know, is fighting the 
Tobacco Trust with the Trust’s own money. 
He was in the tobacco business. The Trust 
wanted his plant. He raised and raised and 
raised his price until he got for his plant 
about all the loose cash the Trust had—a 
most reprehensible achievement, according 
to the Trust papers. 

Then Col. Mose took the money and got 
some of his friends to join him and they 
started a big anti-trust tobacco factory in St. 
Louis, and they are doing quite well. Col. 
Wetmore prides himself on knowing what is 
good chewing tobacco. and, as nearly as 
possible, he makes his tobacco according to 
the early Missouri method. The early Mis- 
souri method is described interestingly in a 
recent issue of the Fayette Advertiser, and 
the description is given here, reekiag with 
the local color of the State. 

An old Missourian from one of the brush 
districts was a witness in the circuit court. 
While waiting in an ante-room he pulled 
from his pocket a chunk of tobacco six 
inches long, two inches in diameter, per- 
fectly round and smooth and as hard almost 
as flint. After he had cut off a chew a man 
who had watched him asked him what it 
was. 

‘“‘Terbaker,’’ he answered. 

“Yes, I know, but what kind is it?’’ 

‘*My own kind.”’ 

‘Where do you buy it?’’ 

‘‘Don’t buy it. It’s homespun terbaker. 
I make it myself.’’ 

In response to questioning the old man 
told his story of how the roll of tobacco was 
made: ‘‘Fust and fo’most,’’ he said, ‘‘you 
must have good upland home-grown leaf 
terbaker and cure it in the sun. Then you 
stem it, takin’ out all the stalks. When 
you’re ready, in the fall, to make up your 
year’s supply of chawin’ terbaker, you saw 
off a hickory log and bore a hole about a 
foot deep in one end with a two-inch auger. 
You have your leaf soaked in honey and 
peach brandy; or if you haven’t any peach 
brandy, apple brandy, will do. You put your 
soaked terbaker leaves into the two inch 
auger hole in the hickory log and ram it 
down tight and keep putting in the leaf and 
ramming it down till the hole is nearly full. 

Then you take a hickory plug, made to fit 
the hole, and drive it in as tight as you can 
with a maul. This mashes the terbaker 
into a solid chunk. Then you put the green 
hickory log on the fire and letit burn slow 
till it is heated all through and the sap 
begins to sizzle out of the ends. You take 
the log off then and put it out of doors to 








The Proof is in the he Drinking 


Three delicious brews of immaculate 
purity, healthful and refreshing. 


BURTON SPARKLING ALE 
BURTON PORTER 
BURTON HALF-AND-HALF 


“RED LION BRAND.”’ 


Europe offers nothing better; America 


nothing as goo 
If your grocer or liquor dealer cannot 
supply you telephone brewery direct, 
Kinloch D 1344. 
BURTON ALE AND PORTER 
BREWING CO. 


= 
cool over night. The next morning you 
split the log open and there’s your chunk of 
chawin’ terbaker that will keep as hard as 
leather in any climate, but it’s the sweetest 
chaw inthe world. There never was no 
store terbaker to hold a candle to it for a 
sweet, juicy, lastin’ chaw. In the old days 


that’s the way the fust settlers in Missouri 
made their chawin’ terbaker.”’ 


et 


The left side of the face is usually the 
best looking, declares a close observer. 
Artists always put the best touches, finest 
shading, and most delicate twists on the left 
side of the profile. Actors, actresses, and 
public singers and entertainers always make 
a half-turn to the right when they wish to 
impress their audience. The left hand is 
more magnetic than the right, and the glance 
of the left eye has a charm which the right 
lacks. Notice your friends’ faces, and you 
will see that this is quite true. There are 
exceptions, of course, but the rule holds 
good in nine teen cases out of twenty. 


et Ft 


‘‘Now, then,’’ piped the little lawyer; 
‘‘what’s your name?’’ ‘‘W.J. Jones,’’ re- 
sponded the witness. ‘‘No! no! What’s 
your full name?’’ ‘‘Full name?’’ queried 
the witness. ‘‘Oh, it’s the same as when I 
am sober.’’ 


ST, LOUIS. 
==xzxe=s=eee====~!! 


Ft 
‘‘Hush, there are visitors in the drawing- 
room.’’ ‘‘How do you know?’ ‘‘Listen; 
papa is saying ‘My dear’ to mamma.’’ 
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STRENGTHENING 








A Det is a TINY RED PILL, made ONLY by the 
|) DAD CHEMICAL CO., NEW YORK. It has peculiar 
properties. It not only causes the Stomach and Liver to 
do their proper duty, but it also tones the heart and 


AN ABSOLUTE SPECIFIC 
COLDS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 


AND SHATTERED NERVES. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 





At Druggists. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

‘Toomey and Others,’’ by Robert Shackle- 
ton, is a book of short stories of New York, 
told with directness, cleverness, humor, 
pathos and sympathy, by one who evidently 
has observed well. There is fine character 
drawing in each of the stories. The tale of 
how Toomey willed his government job is 
exquisitely true to a certain phase of charac- 
ter in politics, and the character is not repre- 
hensible, but, on the contrary,very loveable. 
A tender story to the point almost of poig- 
nancy is the story, ‘‘Before the Archbishop.”’ 
The tragedy of failure is brought out at the 
close with a reserved strength that is very 
impressive. ‘‘A Burial by Friendless Post’’ 
touches with sureness the pathos of the 
veteran gone down in the world, and will 
bring tears to the eye of the old soldier. 
‘‘The Promotion of Berkwater’’ is another 
story of an old soldier, ‘‘On Cherry Hill’’ 
is a clever sketch of a bit of life in the lower 
ranks. ‘‘A Proposal During Shiva’’ brings 
the reader to the Ghetto, and has some pas- 
sages of strong dramatic power. Every 
story in the book simply reeks with the 
atmosphere of New York. One can easily 
imagine each tale as being but a slightly 
adorned version of some item of news 
originally handled in the excellent journal- 
istic style of the New York Sun. There is 
a sparseness of words, a condensation about 
them,that makes it almost certain the author 
is, or has been, one of the late Mr. Dana’s 
young men. The stories are not so artistic, 
perhaps, as those of Mr. Brander Matthews, 
but they are very earnestly done, wrought, 
one may say, in a strong, if not ‘‘a sad sin- 
cerity.’’ The collection, as a whole, will 
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give one a good sense of the picturesque 
quality of New York life, for the most part 
pertaining to an element between the 
abjectly squalid and the well-to-do. If the 
work be not literature it is at least worthy to 
be classed with the highest sort of reporting. 
Good illustrations are furnished by Thomas 
Fogarty. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Price, $1 25.) 
wt 

‘*A Woman's Paris’’ professes only to be 
‘ta handbook of every-day living in the 
French capital,’’ but it is much more. Itis 
deserving of considerable commendation as 
a study of Paris. The name of the author 
or authoress is not given, much to the regret 
of the reader who might like to know to whom 
to be grateful for this most entertaining 
variation and improvement upon the guide- 
book. The volume is prettily printed, well- 
illustrated, daintily bound, and any Ameri- 
can woman need not be ashamed to have it 
in evidence near her when she visits the 
Paris Exposition. The ordinary person, who 
doesn’t expect to go to Paris, finds the 
volume interesting and packed with informa- 
tion agreeably presented. One finds graphic, 
even humorous, instructions, as to living, 
the boarding-houses, rents, furniture, ser- 
vants, tips, marketing, cabs, the dress- 
makers, the shops, the system of money, 
usages of French society, theater going, etc. 
The writer, evidently, ‘‘has been through 
the mill,’’ and speaks of intimate knowledge 
of his subjects, or, perhaps, it’s a she who 
has done this. The writing is not dry. It 
has polish and grace. But to gain this sort 
of interest accuracy has not been despised, 
as one may judge from the chapter upon 
Exposition prices, and from many passages 


in other chapters. From reading the book 
one who never saw Paris is apt to arise with 
the feeling that he could find his way about 
if suddenly transported there. There is 
little French phraseology inthe book. Asa 
whoie, the volume is surprisingly agreeable. 
It is the nearest approach to a perfect com- 
bination of a guide-book and a book to read 
that has been issued in many years. It is 
easy to carry, easy to read. (Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. Price, $1.25.) 
we 

It is one of the advantages that has come 
to us by the wars with Spain and the Tagals 
that the ‘‘up-to-date’’ novelist can use them 
for incidents. In ‘‘Red Blood and Blue,’’ 
by Harrison Robertson, the principal male 
characters are, or have been, soldiers in the 
Civil War or the Hispano-American cam- 
paign. The story is one descriptive of con- 
ditions obtaining in Middle Tennessee, 
where the hero, with red blood in his veins, 
has a varied and checkered career in his 
efforts to win the hand of the blue-blooded 
heroine. The  blue-blooded hero, who 
contends for the same prize, is 
somewhat handicaped from the start by 
his distaste for bloodshed. This defect in a 
hero is offset in a measure by his moral 
courage. Incidentally, though, he ‘‘funked”’ 
at the storming of San Juan hill, and was 
chided theretor by his rival of the red blood. 
He plucks up courage and is with his men 
at the finish of the battle. For the rest, the 
book deals with some rather well-drawn 
characters, and the local coloring is evidently 
done from actual knowledge. As a love- 
story—while there are no very strong situa- 
tions, and while the heroine is apparently 
not very strong-minded—the book, on the 








whole, is calculated to suit those who love a 
lover, and alovestory. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York City. Price $1.50.) 

& 

What the average novel reader likes ina 
book is, primarily, a love affair. If, in its 
devious course, it introduces members of the 
aristocracy, a duel or two, a few strong sit- 
uations and a little landscape painting—just 
a little—and, if the denouement is satis- 
factory, the chances are that the book will be 
acceptable. All these conditions obtain in 
“‘Fé>,’? aromance by Max Pemberton, end 
combine to make it, in some respects, one 
of his brightest stories. éo, the heroine, is 
an opera singer in Covent Garden theatre, 
London, in the first chapter, but has a small 
part and only £5 a week on which she sup- 
ports herself and her father, a seltish old 
French count. Ina previous stage of her 
career she had won a much higher place in 
operatic circles in Vienna. Her sprightli- 
ness, cleverness and charm of voice and 
beauty attracted a host of admirers, and the 
earnestness of one of these—the son of an 
Arch-duke, a real Hapsburg, resulted in her 
being exiled from the gay Austrian capital. 
Prince Jerome of Maros, the second son of 
the Archduke Frederick, ‘‘who is accounted 
by the women the handsomest man in 
Vienna,’’ a soldier of strangely romantic 
and ardent temperament, an officer ot the 
Cuirassiers of the Guard and a great favor- 
ite with the old Emperor, is the hero of the 
romance and Féo's lover. He was young 
and reckless enough to stake even his 
inheritance and his future for the woman he 
loved. So the paternal Royal Highness dealt 
withthe matter summarily. The Prince was 
sent upon a mission to Croatia and the 
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directors of the opera were advised that it 
was impolitic any longer to avail themselves 
of Mad'lle Féo’s services. As for the old 
count, M. Georges de Berthier, his chief 
regret was that his English daughter had 
not madé some sort of an alliance—a 
morganatic marriage, for instance——with the 
Prince, so that he, her father, could live in 
ease and luxury in Vienna. ‘‘The border- 
land between selfishness and crjme is often 
but ill-defined. Royal sins,’’ ne reasoned, 
‘fare written often in invisible ink and the 
world does not ask that kings and princes shall 
read the commandments au pied de /a lettre."' 
This, then, had driven them from Vienna. 
His mission in Croatia ended, Prince Jerome 
seeks the heroine in London. Thereupon 
Féo is spirited to Paris by an emissary of 
the Austrian court. Assisted by a very 
chummy young Englishman, Leslie Drum- 
mond, to whom, however, she can never be 
anything but a friend, she escapes from one 
difficulty after another. Indeed, her 
escapes from spies and her meetings with 
her lover make up the romance which, in 
spite of a few draggy pages, is quite read- 
able. The edition is nicely illustrated. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co, New York. Cloth, 
price, $1.50.) 
st 


Reading ‘‘The Boss of Taroomba,’’ by E. 
W. Hornung, one naturally thinks of Bret 
Harte’s earlier Western stories and of Mar- 
cus Clarke’s great novel ‘‘His Natural Life.”’ 
The story isan Australian story. The ‘‘boss’’ 
of Taroomba is a girl, a pretty girl, somewhat 
like M'liss or Miggles, but,of course, as much 
different as the environment demands. She 
is the head of asheep ranch, is reliant, sweet, 
unconventional, humorous, a bit slangy and 
always a woman. To her ranch comes 
Hermann Engelhardt to tune the piano. He 
is a musician with aspirations to be a com- 
poser. He is quite different from the men 
onthe ranch. The girl takes a natural in- 
terest in him,and one can foresee the result, 
though not the clever way in which the happy 
denouement is brought about. The way in 
which Engelhardt, for all his self-conscious 
distrust of himself, develops into a hero is 
shown with much cleverness. In pictures 
of the manager-man of the sheep ranch, of 
Tom Chester, and of the masterless men, 
‘“sundowner’’ crooks, the author shows him- 
self probably at his best. The grotesque 
humor of the thieves and murderers of the 
brush is something new to most readers, and 
very fascinating. The scene in which they 
torture Engelhardt and tie him up as they pro- 
ceed to rob the house of the boss of its silver, 
Engelhardt’s escape, the defense of the store- 
house andthe killing of the chief villain, 
give the reader a number of thrills. And 
the thrills are rendered the more pleasant 
for the whimsicality which runs through the 
author’s narration of the events. They are 
as lightsome in touch as the passages in 
which Naomi parries the love-making of the 
piano-tuner, One might find fault very 
easily with the book as a literary production, 
but it is not to be taken too seriously. One 
has to get into the frame of mind of the 
general Australian topsy-turveyness to ap- 
preciate the presentation of the incidents, 
and the author’s geniality disarms criticism. 
The little story is as distinctly agreeable in its 
way as was ‘“‘The Amateur Cracksman.’’ 
It has the same air of raillery at the very 
dramatic machinery it is using, but there is 
none the less a very evident artistry in the 
presentation of character, anda decidedly 
unique turn in the handling of the dramatic 
situations. One can read the storyin two 
hours and enjoy every minute of the time. 











(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Price 75 cents.) 
ee et 
Hand carved ivories. 
and a complete assortment of truly beautiful 
Royal Bonn and Royal Vienna ware are 
among our March importations. Call and 
see them. J. Bolland Jewelry Company, 
Mercantile Club Building, Seventh and 
Locust. 


Vienna bronzes 
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ACTRESS IDOLS OF PARIS. 


MIRROR Correspondence. 

The three greatest actresses in France at 
the present time are Bernhardt, Rejane and 
Granier. Each one has a host of admirers, 
and each one may be considered perfect in 
her own exclusive sphere of dramatic art. 
There is no actor in France that could, in 
influence and popularity, compare with Sarah 
Bernhardt, for instance. It cannot be dis- 
puted that a woman on the stage inspires 
more sympathy and interest than the male 
specimen. A woman is, as a rule, better 
equipped and better endowed by nature for 
the histrionic art; she accomplishes a good 
deal more than the actor, and with less ef- 
fort. It has been and always will be so. 
Almost every country has, at the present 
time, its popular great actress. It is only 
necessary to refer to Eleanora Duse, in Italy, 
and Agnes Sorma, in Germany. Eleanora 
Duse, the incomparable, wonderful Duse 
with the fascinating legend that is slowly 
weaving around her, and the blonde Sorma, 
with her pale, intellectual face, her flashing 
eyes and charming personality, and con- 
summate art, which made her a great favor- 
ite in Paris a few months ago. 

According to a prominent Parisian writer, 
Sarah Bernhardt has resuscitated French 
dramatic art, and elevated it to an exact 
science. Elegant and supple, a close student 
of psychology and careful in all details, she 
is, at all times, the incarnation of the 
character she wishes to portray. Inthe late 
production of Rostand’s /’ A/g/on, she is, to all 
intents and appearances, the unfortunate 
son of the great Corsican, and expresses, 
with fascinating delicacy, the doubts, ran- 
cors, hesitations, distrusts, passions and 
resignations of the Duke, the ‘‘young eagle’’ 
(!’Aigion), snatched from the native nest. 
Her limpid, blue eyes reflect the tempests 
raging in his breast. 

Sarah Bernhardt has increased her fame, 
in addition to her powerful characterization 
of /’Aigion, by that of Lorenzaccio, with his 
brutal melancholia, and of Hamlet, the philo- 
sophical, unhappy dreamer. 

Mme. Rejane has frequently been re- 
proached with displaying atendency towards 
stagnation and monotony. Some of her 
critics said: ‘‘You always appear in the 
sane role. You are the ironical, taunting, 
spiritual, skeptical Parisienne, of neuras- 
thenic elegance, indifference and caprice, 
but this is all that you are. Be careful,— 
the public will ultimately grow tired of you.’’ 
The response was very prompt, and almost 
startling. Rejane recently appeared in the play 
written by Brieux, ‘‘La Robe Rouge,’’ and 
scored a signal success by her characteriza- 
tion of Yannetta, the peasant woman of the 
Basque provinces, the heroine of the drama. 
In this role, Rejane is no more the elegant, 
fascinating, provoking Parisienne. Shecon- 
veys the impression of a second Charlotte 
Corday, of the rural type, bitter and violent, 
timid and supplicating, indignant and pas- 
sionate in rapid succession. Rejane, as 
Yannette, resembles Eleanora Duse, in the 
latter’s representation of Santuzza, in 
‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ 


She Mirror. 





The dramatic art of Jeanne Granier is 
somewhat different from that of her two 
famous contempcraries. This gifted actress 
is of singular originality, and her exotic 
psychology is attracting universal attention. 
Her appearance in the comedy of Maurice 
Donnay, ‘‘La Reine de Silistrie,’’ has evoked 
unstinted praise and admiration. As the 
Queen, she recalls to memory the mistress 
of Louis, the King of Bavaria, some forty 
or fifty years ago, the rather notorious Lola 
Montez. History repeats itself, even in the 
theater, it seems. The voice of Jeanne 
Granier is caressing, soft and, at times, 
swelling with hysteria. There can be no 
question that the star of this actress is slowly 
rising, and that it will eventually eclipse 
those of Bernhardt and Rejane. 

Paris, April 17th. 
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Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’ 
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WASHINGTON IDLENESS. 


Voyageur. 


The question of whether the clerks in the 
various Departments at Washington are 
really entitled to be classed as hard-workers 
or not, is one which has lately been receiv- 
ing quite a little attention from the gossips 
of the Capital. It has come about largely 
through what some of the ‘‘objectors’’ are 
pleased to designate the ‘‘rough rider’’ 
methods of Mr. Frank H. Morris, the 
Auditor for the War Department in the 
Treasury.. Mr. Morris was © originally 
Auditor for the Navy Department,and when 
he and the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt were 
tearing up things there without regard to 
precedent, the wearers of the gold braid 
were prone to refer to them as ‘‘those two 
civilians,’’ and sometimes, if they were in a 
bad humor, they placed a very expressive 
adjective before the latter designation. 
Mr. Morris made such a record for efficiency 
and energetic methods in the conduct of 
the Navy affairs that when things in the 
War Department end got tangled up he was 
transferred over there to unravel the com- 
plications. If there is one thing above 
another for which this official has a particu- 
lar abhorrence it is laziness. He insists 
that every one in his office must work. 
First he endeavored to instil a love for 
work in some of the recreant clerks and, 
failing in this, he resorted to harsher meth- 
ods. As aresult, several employés found 
themselves out of employment almost before 
they realized that a new era had dawned. 
It is a new experience for Washington, and 
the entire town, more or less, has been 
talking about it. The general opinion 
among non-interested persons seems to be 
that there is too much laziness in all 
the departments. Some commentators on 
the subject say that inasmuch as 
the clerks do not report for duty until 
9 o’clock in the morning, and quit work 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, they ought to 
be able to push business matters a trifle 
more energetically than is usually done.— 
Self Culture Magazine. 
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How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able tocarry out any obligations made 
by their firm. 

WEsT & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo,O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





PIMPLES 


“Wy wife had pimples on her face, but 
she has been tuking CASCARETS and they 
have all disappeared. I had been troubled 
with constipation for some time, but after tak. 
ing the first Cascaret I have had no trouble 
with this ailment. We cannot speak too high- 
ly of Cascarets.”’ FRED WARTMAN, 

5708 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c, We. 


«» CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Mentreal, New York, 314 


NO-TO-BAG Fiss to CURE Tobacco Habe 








A HIGH-CLASS 
OYSTER HOUSE 
AND RESTAURANT, ” 
FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD'S, 


TWO HUNDRED 
AND SEVEN AND 
TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE 
NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
NEAR OLIVE* 





MAP OF OUR ” 
NEW POSSESSIONS.” 








A document of unusual value is the 
‘Round the World”’ folder just issued 
by the New York Central Lines, in- 
cluding a map of the United States, 
Alaska and our islands in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of three cents in stamps, by George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 





(Trade Mark) MEDICAL AUTHORITIES RECOMMEND 


The Pepsin 
Cocktails. 


Original Blend of High-Grade Liqueurs, ~ 
‘The Very Pink of Perfection.’ 
Formula by John Bloeser, the world’s origina- 
tor of bottled Cocktails and Punches. THE 
BRANDS THAT HAVE WON FAME: 
Mayflower, Manhattan, Martini, English Gin, 
Private, Backbone, 

Pearl Lemon Punch and Peach Punch. 
(Assorted as per order.) 
Ask your grocer for them, or send to us direct. 
Case of 4 bottles, $4.75; Singie bottles, $1.25. 
Delivered free. Mail orders given prompt at- 


tention. 
Bloeser Supply Co., 418 Olive St., 





ST. LOU &. 
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“ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE,”’ 


CRAWFORD’S, 


“WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 


All Departments resplendent with a reflex of everything favored in up-to-date new merchandise—the rents of 
brilliant cash buying, and offered at prices that will stir all St. Louis and bring the throngs. GLANCE OVER 
THIS SPREAD OF MONEY-SAVERS—AN OPPORTUNITY OF MORE THAN ORDINARY 
INTEREST. 


eeping Clean-Up Sale This Week. Cwatt Naber Millinery. 
WOMEN’S SUITS, JACKETS, We carry the extreme highest novelties—a : NEW SILKS. 


SKIRTS AND WAISTS. superb galaxy of ready-to-wear creations for street, The Values we offer this week are not apt to be 
. carriage and evening wear; exclusiveness the matched again in years to come. 
Picked bargains to make a decidedly sensational characteristic of each; new creations come from BLACK SILKS. 
sale and bring the throng to the Big Store’s our fashionable workrooms daily reflecting the very 44-inch Black Brocade nnn, ain value 
Cloak Section. This is your chance to save. newest ideas in harmony with the advancing sea- for $1 45, at, per yard ... ...95¢ 
For $6.98—Ladies Fine Suits, made of home- son; styles that represent the best thought of the ‘(44-inch Black Twisted Silk Plume Grenadine, 


spun, cheviots and checks, come in light most fashionable milliners. good veins oe $2. 10, at, per yard... ----- $1.50 
and dark gray, plain and fancy silk lined All-Silk Plaid, Stripe and Fancy Effects in 


jackets, were $13.50 to $17.50, special TRIMMED HATS. _ Grenadines; cost to land $3 95 per yard; 47 
price $6.98. . : ) inches wide; our price for a full dress, 6 
A 


. ; A pretty shaped Lace Straw Hat, trimmed in 
7.50—A grand assortment of Ladies’ Suits. ; : , 
shea wean made of fine che~iots, home- e350 ribbon, chiffon and flowers, a regular ot -inch Brocade Stripe and Fancy Effects All- 
$3.50 hat, as a very special at ... .................. $1.98 Pure Silk Grenadines, made to sell at $3.20; 


Venetian cloth and serges, colors ; A ; 
tiue, black, gray and cadet, were $18. 75 to A beautiful hand-sewed Hat, on silk wire “your price for a full dress.................. | ee $13. 50 


k d, th ilk jacket shape, in all colors, trimmed with silk Lf 
pore coy? Nyaa ee chiffon, mousseline de soie, taffeta silk, COLORED SILKS. b 4 rif 


handsome flowers; values worth up to $6 00, Corded Wash Silk 
F 9.50—Ladies’ Suits, made in all the finest A ” orde as ilks in all colors and worth 50c 
4 pore of cloths. These suits were $22 50 emouenminany apeniet we > $2.9 per yard, for this week .. ‘ 
to $27.50; special price $9.50. Colors A swell French Chip Hat, best quality, in 24-inch Printed Foulards in twill: —' satin 


A Gorgeous Display and Sale of 














black, gray, light and dark blue, aiso a few white, black mais, brown, castor, trimmed / finish, all newscroll designs and worth 98c 


tans. 

For $12.98—A grand line of Man-Tailored Suits, 
some handsomely braided, some plain, were 
$30.00 to $37.50; special price $12.98. 

For $4.25—Ladies’ Taffeta Silk Petticoats, 
handsomely} made with ruffles, colors red, 
lavender and heliotrope, a regular $6. 75 
petticoat, special price $4 25. 
$6.75—Ladies’ extra quality Tafteta Silk 
Petticoats, handsomely made, a regular 
$10.75 petticoat, special price $6 75; colors 
red, lavender, turquoise, blue and heliotrope. 

For $5.00—Ladies’ Fine Tailor-Made Dress 
Skirts, new back of fine Venetian cloth, a 
regular $8.50 skirt, special price $5 00. 

For $2.59—Fine Tan Covert Cloth Jacket, lined 
Cuenghae, a regular $4 98 jacket, special 
price $2.59 

For $10. 50—A v very stylish Tan French Venetian 
cloth Eton jacket, large high flaring collar, 
handsomely appliqued with white taffeta, 
lined with a fine quality of taffeta silk, a 
regular es 00 sien 


The White Goods Sictins 


Where quality reigns supreme and always 
attractively priced. 
36-inch Plain English Nainsook, Special Sale 
1246c 
Warp Welt Pique, worth l5c, this week 
Sheer Checked Dimity, worth 15c, this week..124¢c 
Extra quality 40-inch India Lawn, 20c quality, 
Special Sale Price 15 
47-inch English Batiste, 35c quality, price 
50-inch French Lawn, 50c quality, this week....40c 
36-inch India Linen, superior quality, worth 
20c, Special Sale Price me 15c 
Sheer Figured Swiss, newest patterns, 35c 
quality, this week 
48-inch Persian ane beautiful quality, worth 
45c... 
68- nah ‘Danek " Organdie, “450 > quality, this 
week... 2 ae 





For School and Seaside.......................... 
SPECIAL—A lot Children’s Straw Hats, 








with as pood trimmings as used on the model 
hats,the black silk flowers with green foliage, 
which isso popularin Paris and New York; 
also fruits, such as cherries, currants, thorn 
apples, is shown in tasteful arrangements on 
these hats; $7.00, =" 00 and cht 00 oma 
as a splendid special... viet 


THE BABY HAT. 


For misses and young ladies; the swell Fifth 


Avenue Baby Hat which sells from $9.00 to 
$12.00; our own workrooms can produce 
exact duplicates in all colors, made of best 
quality of chiffon,with chiffon pompons, etc., 


-- $3.98 


the jaunty hat of the shirt-waist costume....$4.48 


UNTRIMMED HATS. 


We carry every new and stylish hat worth a 


place in our stock, from $5.00 down to 9c 


CHILDREN’S HATS. 


superbly trimmed, worth up to $1.00, 


48c and 25c 


49c and 39c 


BABY CAPS. 


Baby Caps, ar --~igl Lh heidi in lace and 


embroidery, from.. # ...25¢ up 





, Ladies’ Imported Cotton Hose, real Maco yarn 


and fine French lisle thread, high-spliced 
heels and toes; real price , ‘this week 25c 


AN ASTOUNDING SPECIAL HOSIER Y. 


per pair, or, per dozen .. Aer kd $2 75 


Ladies’ imported French lisle thread very prt 


Cotton Hose, high-spliced heels and toes, 
some double soles, fancy stripes, checks, 
polka dots,boot patterns and lace; worth 50c 


to 69c, this week 50c and 35c 


Ladies’ imported French lisle thread Hose, 


high-grade novelties, plaids, stripes, checks, 
vertical stripes, boot patterns and solid 
colors; some worth double the money 


....69c, 75c, 98c and $1.25 





« > get yard 

24-inch Best Grade Foulards in beautiful floral 
designs and every new shade, such as rose, 
helio, tan, gray, etc., worth $1.10..00000..000000.....85¢ 

Another lot of High Grade Waist Silks in 
Hemstitched and corded eftects, worth from 
$2 25 to $3 50; from $1 00 to $1 75 





Well-Timed Bargain Bencationslly Cut Prices— 
For Great Selling This Week in 


Black Dress Goods. 


At 12}¢c—Black Organdie Dimity Lace Striped 
Plaids and Check Lawns; 20c quality. 

At 15c—Black and White Lawns and Dimities; 
25c quality. 

At 25c—Black and Black and White Organdies; 
45c quality. 

At 39c 38. rah All-Wool French Storm and 
Nun’s Serges; regular 50c quality. 

At 69c—48-inch All-Wool Cheviot Whipcord, 
Storm and Nun’s Serge; regular $1 00 
quality. 

At 59c—44-inch Jacquard Melrose Crepe and 

| Armure Grounds; regular 75c and 85c 
quality. 

| Bought from an importer at “half price—Eng- 

F 





lish Pure Mohair Crepon, in skirt lengths of 
4 yards, for 
_ Never sold for less than n $9. 00a pattern. 


Ladies’ Pure Silk Hose, fast black, high- 
spliced heels and rceadn worth So 00, this 
week, per pair............... ... $1 50 


Ladies’ extra fine Pure Silk Hose, fast black, 
plain and fancy rib, double heel ard toe; 
regular price $2.50, this week, per pair.....$1 98 


Children’s imported Cotton Hose, full regular 
French feet, red, tan, pink, sky blue, white 
and black, sizes 5 to 844, only, per pair 


Boys’ bicycle and school Hose, extra heavy 
cotton hose, fast black, clear seams, sizes 6 
to 944, regular price 22c, this week, per pair.. 
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Passenger Service nioherbeciens ‘The Crescent Hotel, 


a Special, 


—via— EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 


Big Four Route, 


—FROM— 


=ST. LOUIS= 
aa. SS 
NEW YORK, 
b BOSTON, 
‘‘No trouble to answer questions.”’ CLEVELAND, 
Write for New Book on TEXAS—free. BUFFALO, 
L. S. THORNE, E. P. TURNER, NIAGARA FALLS. 
Vice-President and General Passenger ST. LOUIS 
General Manager. and Ticket Agent —To— 
DALLAS, — INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
and WASHINGTON, D, C. 


Finest Bavipped Train between 
St. Louis and the East. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS, 
THROUGH LIBRARY CAFE CARS, 


- Mt \ 
. THROUGH DINING CARS. 
[RON \\! Stop-overs allowed at Niagara Falls, Hot Springs, 





Va., Washington. Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. 


"MOUNTAIN For Sleeping sea reservations, call on or J\ As an All-the-Year Resort. 


address. 


Route C. W. GREEN, 
IS THE Trav. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
panel DIRECT LINE Ww. G. KNITTLE, 
§T. LOUI Trav. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route........ DALLAS, TEX. The Most Desirable and Convenient Resort 
: UIS... C. L. HILLEARY ( 
a ‘ 


TEXAS Ass't Gen’! Pass’r Agent... ” ST. LOUIS, MO in the Southwest.* y 
MEXICO - OLD BOOKS use gairess' "| === xxxxxxxxxxxxxxsaxssxxx! 


A.J. onaara.s u 2+ > ooo + 4 >< >-->~< 


aso CALIFORNIA. Breen |1002 PINE STREET, - ST. LOUIS, MO.| 


aetna) ( | ail (LADIES ’.:*:: aan Dixie Flyer 


THE TOURISTS? California, Oregon, 























FAVORI “eal 
2 sae et * adincontl A safe and powerful remedy f6r functional A Handsome New Daily 


H. C. TOWNSEND, ‘ troubles, dela ain, and irregularities, is ’ 
- 7, pase gu : Train from 


| | 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, : Are best reached | 
ST. LOUIS, MO, : : 7-4 | re) L | | E via the : a , 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- - 2 VIA 
eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, UNION 


. “4 by mail, P.O. bn 2081, “ , | - PAC] aie | Illinois Central Railroad 
5 0CONCLOME 8) MONEY TO LOAN ore eect eS 
» OesUhy., wi 


AND . Di d N : hd a 
ALTON On Diamonds and\Jewelry SUR mand iaiesicisits 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, So" ‘an picroR\® CHATTANOOGA, 
RAI 1 PLO yAN D. q 204 N. FourtH Srreat ATLANTA and 


_| The Only Direct Route, JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN Established 1850. Telephone 1013. Th B E ‘ d R 
THE OLD RELIABLE. e Dest Equippe oute, Through Sleeping Cars. 


MATTHEWS’ The Fastest Route, | A. H. HANSON, C.C. McCARTY, 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS | Gen’! Pass. Agent, Div. Pass. Agent, 


ST.LOUIS CHICAGO, wo Oceanina W | ent, et 
ST. LOUIS*° KANSAS CITY, oe ee. The Safest Route, Chiees StL 


ST. LOUIS + PEORIA, —" c The Only Dining Car Route Kansas | sae: 
KANSAS CITY CHICAGO, : “= : ile caddie Saati ieee BEAVER LINE. 


é ® 
A W M at RAN K For illustrated matter, time tables, etc., 
: a ‘ : 
Direct connections at terminals and at junction points E Address, 


with through trains of connecting lines for e ¢ ; 
Se 513 PINE ST. J. F. AGLAR, General Agent, 


T. LOUIS2 ive Street. 
AL POINTS | 903 Olive Street 


a 
NORTH, WEST +o EAST. . CN =) Ae a nsipaniadancay 


——— LOAN | BOOKS ! BOOKS! 
. Three Men on Wheels (Jerome), $120; The| ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
{If you are contemplating a trip, any portion of ome xi ° . 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will @) a F | C E. 4 pe eens ee ee $1.00; Andromeds | | Montrea! to Liverpool and all European Points, 
pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 2 s i $1. 20; Marcelle of the taineten (Holl e i a 100, | | $122.50 and Upwards. Paris Exposition av 
ets, rates, time tables, ete D. BOWES, : — Geber (Benton), $1.20. A M . olland), $1.00; | return including one week’s Hotel accomodatio: 
General Western Passenger Agent } pi) an’s Woman (Norris) | Regular Weekly Saili 

JAMES CHARLTON, 216 N th Broad : My $1.20; Sweepers of the Sea (Wetmore), $1.15. | ¥- 7, ore 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 716 ST. ‘ LOUIS, M ‘0. : MAX SCHUBACH, General Southwestern Ag’t 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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